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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RINCE NAPOLEON lingered a few hours longer than 

was expected, but he expired on Tuesday evening, having, 
it is said, remarked afew hours before: “I have succeeded in 
nothing, not even in dying.” The words contain the history 
of a man who, from some original defect either in character 
or in energy, wasted magnificent gifts in sterile carpings or in 
futile efforts to be great. The usual and useless controversy 
is being carried on as to whether he died without religious 
offices; but it seems certain that he remained to the last an 
unbeliever in anything greater than himself, whom neverthe- 
less he thought small. He was a perfect embodiment of the 
modern spirit, with its intelligent inquisitiveness—for he 
studied nearly everything—its absence of pity for anything but 
material suffering, and its incapacity for self-suppression. 
He was probably hardly judged, but he owed the harshness of 
the world’s judgment mainly to his own contempt for prin- 
ciple, and to that incapacity for friendship which made him 
always ungrateful, and induced a staunch partisan to 
exclaim, on hearing of his decease: “I like him better 
now I know that I shall never see him again.” It is 
believed that he has disinherited his eldest son, who 
in French opinion deserves that sentence for his unfilial 
conduct, and certain that he took great pains to pre- 
serve his memoirs from suppression. If they are published 
soon, they will probably avenge him on all enemies, real or 
imaginary, for he knew everything about the most corrupt of 
Courts, and used vitriol for ink. His death leaves his son 
Victor head of the Bonaparte House. 

Communication by telephone has been successfully estab- 
lished between London and Paris, and on Wednesday M. 
Roche, the French Minister of Commerce, addressed to Mr. 
Raikes, the Postmaster-General, a whole speech of congratula- 
tion, which was heard as distinctly by Mr. Raikes in his office 
as any other clear but low utterance. So perfect, indeed, is 
the reproduction of sound, that one gentleman admitted to 
the official opening in London, recognised the voice of a friend 
in Paris to whom he had not spoken for sixteen years. The 
instrument will be at the public disposal in a fortnight, 
when it is believed that rapid speakers will be able to 
communicate at one-fifth of the present expense for tele- 
grams,—a matter of grave importance to the morning 
Press. It remains now only to perfect the system till men 
can speak between Valentia and New York, an advance 
which seems to depend upon some great improvement 
in the makrophone or sound-multiplier. The message must 
go even now, but the reproduction of sound at those great 
distances isnot audible. The incident widens one’s perception 








of the so to speak physical powers which may belong to higher 
organisations than ours. 


There is absolutely no evidence, 





but ether exists everywhere, true emptiness being unthinkable, 
and created beings may therefore exist with a power of 
hearing not only from planet to planet, but system to system. 


The Court of Appeal on Thursday gave a most important 
decision. Mr. Jackson, of Clitheroe, had vainly urged his 
wife to live with him, and, after obtaining a decree for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights, seized her by force, and kept her locked 
up, though not ill-treated, in his house at Blackburn. Mr. 
Justice Cave decided that he was within his right, but the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Esher, and Lord Justice Fry prac- 
tically reversed the decision, pointing out that imprisonment 
as a means of enforcing the restitution of conjugal rights 
had been abolished by statute. The Lord Chancellor, in 
giving judgment, declared that the dicta of the old law-books 
as to the husband’s right of chastising his wife and keeping 
her detained, must be held to be obsolete, though the latter 
would revive if she were caught in the act of eloping with 
another man. A well-conducted wife may, however, legally 
quit her husband at her own discretion. The decision, 
which allows separation at will, though not divorce at will, 
has come on the public with something of a surprise, the old 
traditions retaining their hold; but it is in accordance with 
modern sentiment and manners, and with the European 
principle that marriage, to be sacred, must be voluntary. It 
is probable that some difficult questions will arise as to the 
husband’s right to leave the wife—a case incessantly arising 
under the Poor-Law—and as to the husband’s liability for a 
wife’s necessaries after she has quitted him ; but all decisions 
on those points must in future be affected by this one. It 
was added that, after this decision, a husband, in resorting to 
force to seize his wife, would be guilty of contempt of Court. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke at Hastings on Tuesday afternoon, in 
the Gaiety Theatre there, to as large an audience as the build- 
ing could contain. He was hearty in his praise of Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy, but very severe on Mr. Goschen’s 
finance, which he accused of being uncandid, and of violating 
the best principles of finance in the mode in which it had 
recently applied money to the reconstruction of the Navy, by 
voting the supplies for seven years, instead of year by year. 
He charged Mr. Goschen’s surplus last year with being an 
imaginary surplus, on the ground that if he had not distri- 
buted the preliminary outlay on the new naval plans over 
seven years, but charged the whole of that preliminary outlay 
on the first year, there would have been a deficiency of a 
million, instead of a surplus of three and a half millions. If, 
he said, the House of Commons were to part with the power 
of voting public money year by year, the liberties of English- 
men would soon be worth very little. He further accused the 
Government of so rendering the account as to try to conceal 
the total expenditure on the Navy in the year, and said that 
he would rather see five millions wasted, than one million 
spent without the guarantee of perfect publicity. He was very 
bitter on the seven-years scheme for the reconstruction of 
the Navy, eccentrically likening it to the folly of a lady who 
should order a supply of bonnets for seven years all at one 
time, without regard to the changes of fashion. Apparently 
Mr. Gladstone regards a first-class battle-ship as a structure 
requiring no longer time to put together than a fashionable 
bonnet. 


Of course Mr. Goschen at once remonstrated by letter with 
Mr. Gladstone, and on the question of “concealment” broke 
down the ex-Prime Minister’s case. Nothing had ever been 
concealed. Indeed, the whole tenor of the Navy proposal 
had been explicitly explained to Parliament, and adopted by 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone replied that the loan-expenditure 
on the Navy did not appear in the regular financial 
statement. Mr. Goschen rejoined that it did, that Mr. 
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Gladstone had nothing to do but to look at the financial state- 
ment, and he would find it stated just as Lord Palmerston’s 
loan-expenditure on fortifications appeared there. In a word, 
Mr. Gladstone’s most serious charge against Mr. Goschen’s 
finance had not evena plausible excuse. And on other points Mr. 
Gladstone had been in error. He had more than doubled the 
proposed expenditure on the buying-up of public: house licences, 
and had not mentioned the fact that it was covered by the 
increase in the spirit-duty; so that it was a proposal towards 
reducing intemperance for which the liquor trade would have 
had to pay. The total upshot of the correspondence is evidence 
that Mr. Gladstone is getting careless as to the facts on which 
he bases his statements. He trusts too much to the hasty 
assertions of subordinate members of his own party. 


- Mr. Gladstone’s attack, at Hastings, on the Irish policy of 
the Government was a mere repetition of former attacks, Mr. 
Gladstone always representing the liberty to oppress your 
neighbour by depriving him of the right to do what the law 
empowers him to do, as even more sacred than the liberty to 
do what the law empowers. On the Liberal Unionists he 
vented more than even his usual indignation, speaking of “ that 
unhappy, unfortunate, ill-starred abortion of a party which is 
called the party of Liberal Unionists.” Whether they are un- 
happy and unfortunate or not, is surely a question which nobody 
outside their ranks can determine for them. The Liberal 
Unionists regard themselves as singularly happy and 
fortunate, in having been able hitherto to accomplish exactly 
that which they set themselves to do, neither more nor less. 
Whether they are ill-starred or not, is a question for astro- 
logers, and we were not aware that Mr. Gladstone is an 
astrologer. On the subject of the deposition of Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Gladstone was evidently uneasy in his own mind. He repre- 
sented it as a right and duty of the party of Home-rule to do 
whatever makes for the success of the policy of Home-rule. 
But then, what does he mean by its success? Its being carried 
at the polls under conditions which will render it workable in 
future, or its being carried at the polls under conditions which 
will render it impracticable in future? Apparently the latter, 
for he appeared to think that the English people should 
maintain their right to give Ireland the power of choosing 
their own Prime Minister, and should simultaneously give 
England the power of immediately vetoing and removing him. 


Lord Hartington has consented, at the special request of the 
Government, to be the head of the Commission on the relations 
of Capital and Labour. It would be impossible to find a 
stronger or more impartial head for the Commission ; but it 
will be a very laborious post for Lord Hartington to fill, and 
is likely, we should fear, to divert to some extent from 
general politics the attention which it is so desirable that he 
should give to them. Mr. Burt and Mr. Tillett are also 
spoken of as members of the Commission. The number 
spoken of for this Commission seems to us too large. If there 
are to be twenty Commissioners, the inquiry will hardly prove 
a satisfactory one. Investigations conducted by even a small 
public meeting are apt to be confused and rambling. 


A terrible instance of Lynch-law is reported from New 
Orleans. A jury there, empanelled to try nine Italians accused 
of murdering Mr. Hennessy, the late Chief of Police, acquitted 
six of them, and disagreed as to the remaining three. The 
public believed the jurymen to have been terrorised or bribed 
by the Italian Secret Society, the Mafia, and as forty previous 
murders were attributed to that Society, the citizens rose, 
seized the prison, and killed the nine accused. They also 
killed two other Italians not suspected of the Hennessy 
murder. We have discussed the affair elsewhere, but may 
mention here that the Italians in the Union, said to number 
a million, are terribly excited, and the Italian Government 
has demanded redress. Mr. Blaine expressed deep sorrow in his 
reply, and the Governor of Louisiana has been urged to grant 
compensation for the outrage; but under the Federal system, 
the Washington Government has, it is asserted, no further 
power. The Government of Italy is not satisfied, and orders 
have been issued to the Mediterranean Squadron which are 
interpreted to mean that the Marquis Rudini has determined 
to send a fleet to New Orleans. This is not probable, as the 
Americans would accept the challenge, and rapidly improvise 
monitors and torpedoes; but it is certain that the Roman 
Parliament is greatly irritated, Italians arguing with much 





justice that if Louisiana is “sovereign” in a matter like this, 
Louisiana must accept her responsibilities. Owing to the 
enormous extent of Italian emigration, the treatment of 
emigrants interests almost every Italian house. 


The American Government is also plunging into a quarrel 
with Germany. The Germans recently discovered, or more 
probably, for Protectionist reasons, imagined, that American 
pork was not quite healthy, and prohibited its importation. 
The Americans say it is quite healthy, and declare the law, if 
enforced against them alone, to be an act of unfriendliness. 
Their remonstrances have, however, remained unheeded, and 
Mr. Phelps, American Minister in Berlin} has now received 
instructions to say that, unless the decree of prohibition is at. 
once rescinded, the President will, under a statute recently 
passed by Congress, prohibit the admission of German imports 
into the territories of the Union,—precisely the course which, 
as we pointed out last week, nations would adopt if war were 
forbidden. The threat will tax the self-control of the German 
Emperor; but probably he will remember the counsel given 
by the Russian Emperor Nicholas to the Austrian Government, 
when an American man-of-war rescued a Hungarian refugee in 
the Bosphorus, to bear anything not involving degradation, 
rather than bring such an unknown and unknowable factor as 
the Union into European politics. 


Mr. Parnell, who at home has descended into an agitator, 
and an underbred one, recovers his dignity in addressing his 
followers abroad. He has published a manifesto to the Irish 
Americans quite in his old form,—brief, plain-spoken, and 
haughty. He commends his “delegates” to his American 
friends, and asks for their support in “quelling this mutiny 
and disloyalty to Ireland, which have occurred at a time when 
the hasty and meddlesome interference of English politicians 
in the complex organisation of our party and movement, aided 
by a panic amongst some young and raw recruits, and eagerly 
seconded by a few malcontents, office-seekers, and envious. 
persons who had crept into our ranks, had temporarily de- 
stroyed the unity of our forces, and sapped the independence of 
many of the Irish representatives.” That is entirely in the style 
of the legitimate monarch appealing to a faithful few against 
the treason of subjects and the defection of trusted officers. 
It is reported from America that no dollars will be subscribed 
to either party until a General Election has crushed both 
factions into one; but America is a large country, with many 
Irish in it, and if they are all of one opinion, it will be for the 
first time in their history. 





Mr. Parnell is in Ireland becoming a mere candidate, ready 
to swallow any pledge that may catch stray votes. The dele- 
gates of many labour associations presented to him on Sunday 
a furiously Radical programme; and though he did not accept 
it all, rejecting the eight-hours movement in particular as 
useless without an international agreement, he accepted 
universal suffrage, a State control of all the questions which 
usually cause strikes, and “in principle” the nationalisation 
of the land. This last concession is bewildering, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Parnell is hopeless of carrying the counties. His first 
claim on his supporters, a claim supported by some audacious 
misrepresentations as well as some truths, is that he has 
secured fixity of tenure for the peasantry, and will secure 
freehold rights; and both are opposed to nationalisation. He 
does not intend nationalisation, of course, and, we fancy, has 
caught up the phrase only because he thinks it Mr. Davitt’s. 
instrument of power, whereas it is really the reason why Mr. 
Davitt is not the national leader. The Roman correspondent 
of the Times says the Irish prelates in Rome think the 
Church is beaten, and must submit to Mr. Parnell; but that 
is nonsense, as the battle is not yet joined. The better opinion 
is, that he will carry the towns and lose the counties, and even 
that is far from certain. 


Mr. Parnell’s challenge to Mr. Maurice Healy to join him 
in resigning their seats for Cork, and test the feeling of that. 
constituency by a double election, has been accepted by Mr.. 
Maurice Healy, after consultation with the Bishop of Cork. 
Mr. Maurice Healy expresses himself with the utmost confi- 
dence that Anti-Parnellites will be returned for both seats ; 
while Mr. Parnell of course holds that not only will he him- 
self be returned by a large majority, but that his nominee will 
be returned in Mr. Maurice Healy’s place. If this political 
duel comes off—which is as yet uncertain—it will be a very 
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dramatic and exciting one,—to Unionists, dramatic and exciting 
without any great political importance. Of course a serious 
division in the party would in some respects help the Unionists 
by weakening their opponents. But, on the other hand, the 
more complete is the victory of either section of the Irish 
Home-rulers, the greater will be the danger to Great Britain, 
and the quicker will the people of Great Britain be to appre- 
hend and measure the extent of that danger. 


It has always been said that free education in America was 
confided to women, the “school-marms” from the Eastern 
States furnishing the main body of instructors for the entire 
Union. The compilers of the new Census have investigated 
this question, and their report, forwarded to us this week from 
the Census Bureau, docs not confirm the correctness of the 
popular impression. In the Yankee States, women do most of 
the educational work, and even in Pennsylvania they are 
double the male teachers; but in the South and West, the 
proportions are nearly equalised. In Massachusetts, for 
every ten male teachers there are ninety-two female; in 
Rhode Island the proportion is ten to sixty-nine, and 
in Connecticut it is ten to sixty. In California it is lower, 
but still there are thirty-seven women to ten men; but 
in South Carolina there is exact equality, and in Ohio the 
men are to the women as ten to thirteen. The sexes instructed 
are everywhere tolerably equal. Judging by the results of 
the education given, the women suzceed best, Massachusetts, 
for example, being far better educated than any Southern or 
Western State; and we are curious to know whether in the West 
there is any reason for their comparative unpopularity. It 
may simply be that in the West, owing to the enormous 
immigration, all women can marry. 


Nothing can convince born gamblers that there is su¢h a 
thing as gambling. They all insist that what men call by 
that name is an exact science, which can be found out if one 
is only skilful and lucky enough to do it. Two Englishmen 
have, within the last few days, broken the bank at Monte 
Carlo four times, and another Englishman declares that they 
belong to a syndicate which has purchased from him a 
“system” invented by a Polish player. We have no means 
of disputing the facts, which are exciting European interest, 
and no intention of doing so; but the deduction drawn from 
them is preposterous. If the play is fair, there can be no 
“system” of calculating chances. They remain after a billion 
rounds precisely what they were when the rounds commenced. 
As the bank can stop the steady doubling of the stakes, 
and as it reserves one chance in fifty to itself, its victory 
against any player who goes on long enough to let the per- 
centage tell, is as inevitable as the occurrence of a cipher in 
continued multiples of five. If it were not so, how does a 
bank go on for decades playing every day against all comers, 
and earning a solid dividend for its proprietors ? 


One of the worst maritime disasters of our time occurred 
on Tuesday at 7 p.m. The British steamer ‘Utopia,’ with 
750 Italian emigrants for New York on board, was steaming 
into the harbour of Gibraltar, when, either through mis- 
management or the force of the gale raging at the time, 
she fouled the ram of her Majesty’s ironclad ‘ Anson,’ 
and in ten minutes sank. The ram had torn a hole 
in her side 30ft. long. The panic among the wretched 


Italians, half of whom were women and children, was in- 


describable,. even the strongest completely losing their heads. 
A few rushed up the rigging, shrieking, and as the top- 
masts remained above water, were saved, as were also a few 
more who were rescued by the splendid exertions of the 
squadron, and of the Swedish man-of-war ‘Freya;’ but the 
majority, 591 in all, were drowned, and the remainder, 
having lost everything, are being maintained by subscrip- 
tion in Gibraltar until another steamer can continue the 
voyage. The Captain of the ‘Utopia’ has been arrested, 
and will be tried for manslaughter; but the incident 
illustrates strongly the impossibility of providing against all 
calamities at sea. The boats were useless, for they could not 
have lived in the gale, and would have been swamped by the 
rushes of the maddened Italians; the life-preservers saved 
only a few, and there were no broken pieces of timber for such 
numbers to float on. 


The second reading of a very crude and unworkable Local 





Option Bill for Wales was carried on Wednesday by a 
majority of six in the House of Commons, the Government 
not taking any official line on the subject. It allows a two- 
thirds majority of the resident ratepayers to suppress all 
public-houses if they will; an absolute majority to determine 
on refusing any extension of licences; and an absolute 
majority to determine on reducing them to a given figure, 
the licensing authorities to make out a list of the public- 
houses in order of their right to exist, and all public-houses 
being suppressed which have a number attached to them 
higher than the maximum number voted for by the ratepayers. 
No compensation is provided for in any case; so that it may be 
called a Bill to allow ratepayers to ruin dealers in alcohol, if 
a given majority of them wish it. The numbers were, for the 
Bill, 185; against it, 179. 


We observe with surprise that Mr. Courtney, the Chairman 
of Committees, voted for this crude Bill, and that Sir Henry 
James and Mr. Chamberlain did not vote against it, though 
Lord Hartington did. But this is just the sort of Bill for 
which Members vote, or from voting against which they care- 
fully abstain, in deference to the strength of the clique which 
supports the policy of the Bill. It is almost impossible to 
conceive such a man as Mr. Courtney approving the principle 
of such injustice as this Bill sanctions, and would certainly 
cause. If we are to punish men by ruin for having engaged 
in the sale of aleohol,—which is often a most valuable element 
in human food,—why not punish them by ruin for selling 
packs of cards, which only promote innocent amusement at 
best, and at worst lead to gambling, cheating, and suicide ? 


An important discussion on the meaning of the inspiration 
of the Bible was held by a meeting of Wesleyan ministers in 
the Wesleyan Chapel in the City Road on Monday, to hear 
a paper by Professor Davison on “ Inspiration and Biblical 
Criticism.” Professor Davison’s paper remarked on the view 
taken of the Bible in the article “ Bible ” in the last edition of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and in Mr. Gore’s article 
on the subject of “The Holy Spirit and Inspiration” in 
“Lux Mundi,” and on the general acceptance which these 
larger views of the inspiration of the Bible had obtained. 
Mr. Davison himself took up very similar ground, and con- 
gratulated the Wesleyan Church on the fact that Wes- 
leyans had not been embarrassed by any narrow definition of 
inspiration as part of the Wesleyan creed. Mr. Davison him- 
self held that the composite character of the Pentateuch had 
been practically established; that the later part of Isaiah 
was not written by the prophet of the reign of Ahaz and 
Hezekiah; and that the date and authorship of Daniel are 
still open to discussion, though the attack on the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel had been satisfactorily 
repelled. He held that their faith in Christ must not be made 
dependent on their faith in the Bible, but, on the contrary, 
that their faith in the Bible must be dependent on their faith 
in Christ. He advocated a “ Christo-centric” theory of the 
inspiration of the Bible. 





The discussion which followed showed that all the more 
learned members of the Wesleyan Church supported Mr. 
Davison, and general satisfaction was expressed with the 
whole drift of his paper. It was proposed that it should be 
published in extenso in the Wesleyan papers, to which an 
amendment was moved that it should only be printed for 
private circulation amongst the Wesleyan ministers; but this 
amendment was lost by a large majority. The Wesleyan 
ministers present not only indicated their general approval of 
Mr. Davison’s line of thought on the subject, but laid it down 
that it was a line of thought which ought to be made known 
to the laity of their Church, and not reserved for consump- 
tion by the ministry alone. All this is very satisfactory. To 
accept the inspiration of the Bible as expressing the continuity 
that threads together the various great landmarks of revelation, 
and to accept the complexity of the meaning which should be 
attached to the word “inspiration,” as one which can be better 
understood in the context of its historical evolution, than by any 
cut-and-dried theory of its limits, are the two main conditions 
of a profitable reading of the Bible in the present day. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 96§ to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
IS THE LIBERAL UNIONIST PARTY AN 
ABORTION ? 


M® GLADSTONE rarely uses words so ill-considered 

as those which he employed at Hastings to express 
his disgust for the Liberal Unionist Party. The difficulty, 
he said, that stands in the way of the Tory Party, if: they 
were disposed, as they might be disposed, to adopt the 
policy of Home-rule, does not lie in the Tory conscience, 


“which does not care much about it, nor does it lie, he 


believes, in the Tory intellect. “It is in the existence of 
that unhappy, unfortunate, ill-starred abortion of a party, 
which is called the party of the Liberal Unionists.” Did 
a great orator ever choose more fatally inapplicable words 
to express his chagrin with a party than these? Why, 
in the very sentence in which he passed these derogatory 
epithets upon the Liberal Unionists, he confessed the total 
inapplicability of the invective which he condescended 
to use. He told us that the Liberal Unionists constitute 
a fatal difficulty in the way of any Conservative stampede 
to join the Home-rule cause. Well, that was one of the 
main objects of the formation of the Liberal Unionist Party. 
And Mr. Gladstone admits its complete success. Does 
he, then, look upon an abortion as an organisation which 
fulfils its natural end, and attains the sort of life to which 
the processes which formed it were properly subsidiary ? 
If he does, he has quite lost that happy command of speech 
by which his oratory is usually distinguished. Of course, 
he has not lost that command more than momentarily. He 
has, however, momentarily allowed himself to be blinded 
by passion into the serious mistake of thinking that 
because a party that was created expressly to resist his 
policy, succeeds in resisting it, it is a complete organic 
wreck and failure. We can understand meaner orators 
thinking that any stone is good enough to cast at 
an enemy, but we cannot understand Mr. Gladstone 
thinking so. He knows what the force of words is. And 
he cannot possibly have persuaded himself that an organi- 
sation which has been almost exceptionally and magnifi- 
cently successful in doing exactly that which it was created 
to do,—neither more nor less,—is an abortion, simply 
because it has for the present frustrated the purpose which 
he himself had most at heart. The French might and 
did apply a great many terms of effective disparagement 
to the German Army of William of Prussia, but they 
at least never thought of calling it an abortion. That is a 
term of disparagement which they would feel to be absurdly 
inapplicable. Now we maintain that it is not less in- 
applicable for any orator speaking at the present time of 
the Liberal Unionist Party, to describe it as an abortion. 
It has not only answered the purpose for which it was 
called into existence, but answered it hitherto so completely 
and fully, that it excites Mr. Gladstone’s utmost spleen to 
contemplate its success. If it were really an abortion, it 
would not figure in his speeches half as much as it does. 
He would pass it by with a smile of scorn. _ 

And, in point of fact, there was never, in the whole 
history of our Parliamentary life, a more successful party. 
It was formed for two great objects, and it has succeeded 
beyond its utmost hopes in both. The one was to prevent 
the concession of Home-rule to Ireland by either the Tory 
or the Gladstonian Party; and the second was to spur on 
the Tories to a policy more popular and progressive than 
any which they would otherwise have been disposed to 
adopt. It never cherished the ambition of becoming one 
of the great living forces of the nation. That was not 
in its réle at all. It aspired only to the task of 
putting a serious obstacle in Mr. Gladstone’s way as 
regards his cherished scheme of granting Home-rule 
to Ireland, and of making the Tory Government which 
alone could rule during Mr. Gladstone’s stay in Opposi- 
tion, tolerable and even satisfactory to the people of 
Great Britain, by urging it on to wise and prudent reforms 
conceived in a spirit of hearty sympathy with the people. 
We do not know in which of its two main purposes it 
has been the more completely successful. By Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own admission, it has interposed an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of any Tory surrender to Home-rule. 
And by all the many and critical divisions in which it has 
maintained the great Parliamentary majority against the 
attacks of Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants, it has cer- 
tainly shut him out from any hope of passing Home-rule 





during the duration of this Parliament : and what more does 
the party contemplate ? Of course it may turn out that it 
has not leavened the constituencies with as much respect 
and affection for the existing Union with Ireland, as might 
well be desired ; that it has not exerted as much influence 
in damping the Home-rule aspirations of Scotland and 
Wales as its leaders intended. All that is, at present, 
matter of speculation. But so far as Parliamentary 
results go, the Liberal Unionists have been as completely 
successful in stemming the progress of Mr. Gladstone’s 
views as the most enthusiastic of their statesmen could 
have hoped. 

Nor has the party been less successful,—perhaps it has 
been even more conspicuously successful,—in leavening the 
Tory policy with Liberal leaven. It made the Irish Crimes 
Bill of 1887 a moderate and workable measure at the same 
time that it made it a most efficient measure for the sup- 
pression of boycotting and other kinds of illegal conspiracy. 
It made the Irish Land Bill of 1887 a Liberal and popular 
measure which has done more than any of its adversaries 
choose to admit, to lessen discontent and relieve distress in 
Ireland. It made the Local Government Bill of 1888 a 
large and statesmanlike measure with which even Mr. 
Gladstone was compelled to express a carefully limited 
satisfaction. It has lent the Government both the wish 
and the power to make the various measures for the relief 
of Irish distress and the encouragement of Irish industry, 
wise and popular measures which neither section of the 
Irish Party venture to oppose. And it has strengthened 
the Government in the preparation of the large and states- 
manlike Irish Land measure of the present Session, as well 
as in the preparation of the measure for placing the tithes 
law on its true basis, and depriving it of the sting of 
apparent injustice. We do not know how it could have 
done more. We are quite sure that no one who carefully 
considered the difficulties of the alliance at the time the 
alliance was first formed, ever hoped that it would do so 
much. The way in which the natural jealousies of the two 
parties have been smoothed away, without once introducing 
anything like weakness or hesitation into the policy of the 
Government, seems to us at least something like a miracle 
of prudent and disinterested party diplomacy. 

And no doubt it is the conspicuous disinterestedness of 
the Liberal Unionist Party which has won for it this won- 
derful success. The statesmen of that party have gained 
nothing for themselves, and have steadily refused to hamper 
their independence by accepting office, excepting in the 
case of Mr. Goschen, who, with a much larger avowed 
sympathy with certain principles of the Conservative 
Party, than any other of his former colleagues, was 
urgently needed to fill up the gap caused by the resig- 
nation of Lord Randolph Churchill, and who did fill up 
that gap with distinguished credit to himself and much 
honour to the Government. For the rest, the Liberal 
Unionists have gained nothing in the world except what. 
they sought, the success of the Unionist policy. And that 
they have achieved so completely, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
term of contumely is likely to be long remembered as the 
one term which could not well have been more flagrantly 
misapplied. If he had called the Liberal Unionist Party, 
according to the precedent set by O’Connell in his exchange 
of vituperative epithets with a fishwife, “a rectangular 
parallelopiped,” he would not have found a more irrelevant 
term of opprobrium. 





THE LYNCHING AFFAIR AT NEW ORLEANS. 


= excuse may be made for the citizens of New 

Orleans in regard to the lynching affair of Saturday 
last, except the final one that their action was unavoidable. 
They had terrible provocation. During the last few years, 
an enormous number of Italians, estimated by some 
American authorities, and by the Italians themselves, at a 
million persons, have entered the United States. They-are 
not bad citizens in some ways; they are industrious, they 
will undertake labour from which Americans shrink, and 
they can work energetically in the hotter districts. But. 
they are almost all from the old Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and they carry with them, like the Chinese, an 
astonishing proclivity towards the formation of Secret 
Societies. The Mafia of Sicily and the Camorra of Naples 
were originally, we believe, Societies for the protection of 
the poor against oppression, and still occasionally fulfil that 
function ; but they have become exaggerated Trade-Unions 
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of the old bad type, coercing their own members, and even 
outsiders, by rules any breach of which entails the penalty of 
death. Any Society of that sort, if unchecked by law, tends 
to become a black-mailing Society, it being invariably found, 
as it was found even in our own Sheffield, that one of the 
gravest offences is to resist a pecuniary exaction. Being 
numerous in New Orleans, and much courted by politicians, 
the members of the Mafia seem to have considered them- 
selves above the law, and executed their sentences so fre- 
quently, killing, it is said, thirty or forty persons in two 
years, that the local police resolved to put the organisa- 
tion down. The Chief Constable, as we should call him, 
Mr. Hennessy, an able and determined officer, arrested 
some of their leaders, discovered some of their secrets, and 
was on the point of securing a complete exposure of the 
Society in Court, when the Mafia decreed and executed his 
assassination. The crime roused all New Orleans, and the 
Italians believed to be guilty were arrested, and were 
brought to trial for their lives. The evidence as against 
some of the accused was ample, and a verdict of “ Guilty” 
was confidently expected; but when it was delivered, it 
was found, to the consternation of the city, that six of the 
accused had been acquitted, while as to three more the 
jury disagreed. The Mafia, as the people of New Orleans 
believe, had found means either of terrorising or bribing 
the foreman and half the jury, and was thus able in 
effect to set the law at defiance, and carry out its own 
death-sentences at will. The born Americans in New 
Orleans, who are in that city, as everywhere else within 
the Union, a majority, resolved that this state of affairs 
could not be endured, collected the armed corps of which, 
under different names, every American city is full, and 
with the silent connivance of the Mayor and the heads of 
the Militia, broke into the prison and slaughtered all the 
accused, including, it is believed, two Italians in confine- 
ment on other and lesser charges. The massacre was not 
in any sense a secret proceeding. The attacking forces 
were headed by the principal citizens; the active leader 
was a well-known and highly respected lawyer, who 
openly avows his part in the transaction ; and the massacre 
is approved, if not defended, by the entire population of 
the city, Italians excepted, as a measure necessary to the 
safety of civilised society. 

It was not necessary, however, and it is impossible, there- 
fore, to avoid condemning the actors in the tragedy. They 
had the means of making the law effective, and they defied 
it because they were impatient and anxious to avoid tedium 
and trouble. We are by no means inclined to assert 
that in extreme cases the rising of a Vigilance Committee, 
prepared to execute justice by force of arms, is always 
unjustifiable. If the right of insurrection exists at all, 
and it must exist, or freedom might in some cases never 
be secured, it must include the right of insurrection against 
a system under which justice is depraved, murder is con- 
doned, and society is, in fact, thrown at the feet of any 
Association unscrupulous enough and powerful enough 
to carry out its will by systematic murder. Nobody would 
question the right if New Orleans were occupied by foreign 
soldiers who oppressed, or by brigands, or by an illegal 
but armed Association, say an Anarchist one, too powerful 
for the law; and if New Orleans is really threatened by 
the badness of its punitive system, as San Francisco some 
years ago certainly was threatened, revolt even in arms 
may be classed with any pardonable civil war. We 
strongly defended, and should again defend, the insur- 

‘gents in Chicago, who really rose in arms to put an end 
to the permanent impunity of murder. But then, the in- 
surrection should be directed against the evil itself, and 
not against those who incidentally benefit by its existence. 
No one at heart would have blamed the citizens of New 
Orleans if, despairing of other redress, and with sufficient 
evidence before them, they had hanged such of the jury- 
men as had returned false verdicts, either from terror of 
the Mafia, or because they had accepted bribes at its hands. 
The act would have been a revolutionary one, and one 
therefore justifying military repression ; but it would not 
have been essentially unjust. If any civil crime whatever 


can deserve death, it is committed by the Judge or the 
juryman who in a capital case—that is, necessarily, a case 
involving the very existence of the community—accepts a 
bribe. Still less would New Orleans have been blamed if, 
after enduring for years a refusal or failure of justice, 
such as is proved by the long series of unpunished 
murders, it had risen against the impotent Legislature 





which permitted the mischief, had demanded more effective 
laws and better administrators of them, and had, until its 
demand was conceded, obeyed a Provisional Government. 
Indeed, we cannot understand why a simpler course even 
than this could not have been adopted. The decent citizens 
in the State are a majority, and the majority controls a 
sovereign Legislature with power to pass any necessary 
measure,—to establish a Thuggee Law, for instance, 
making it a capital offence to belong to any Secret Society 
which inflicts death for breach of its rules; or to super- 
sede trial by jury by trial before a Commission, or by 
court-martial ; or to pass a Bill making all members of any 
Secret Society responsible for all acts committed by its mem- 
bers in the Society’s interest. There are plenty of ways of 
crushing such Societies, and for citizens of Louisiana, un- 
fettered as they are, and controlling so irresistible an 
instrument, to resort to massacre is utterly unjustifiable. 
The very first principle of modern jurisprudence, that a 
citizen is entitled not only to justice, but to justice according 
to the law of the land he lives in, is openly set at naught; 
and every mob is encouraged, whenever it suspects guilt, 
to inflict death or torture at its own discretion, pleading 
afterwards that it does not wholly confide in its own Courts, 
which nevertheless it suffers to continue in existence. 
Moreover, there is another evil which follows on lynching, 
even when provoked by failures of justice, which has not 
been sufficiently observed. It suspends or prevents efforts 
for the improvement of the laws. A Vigilance Committee 
does its work so suddenly, so energetically, and with such 
amazing temporary success, that law-reformers either feel 
their labours to be unnecessary, or lose half their interest 
in them, the result being that the evil struck at, being only 
spasmodically repressed, speedily revives. Italians never 
give up anything, and the Mafia in New Orleans, though 
frightened for a month, will in six be as strong as ever, 
though it may be a little more cautious how it sentences 
great officials, or any one not Italian either by birth or 
membership. The calm, unswerving action of law fully 
applied, and supported, in the event of resistance, by irre- 
sistible physical force, is the only instrument which can be 
relied on to put down criminal Secret Societies, every other 
method working too spasmodically, and creating besides, 
in those assailed, a sense of a right to resist which, so long 
as its provisions are in accord with instinctive morality, 
the law, however strongly enforced, fails to inspire. 

The Italian Government has a just claim for redress 
against the Government of the Union, and so far as the 
grant of pensions to the families of the men lynched is con- 
cerned, we fancy the claim will be conceded. Washington 
does not desire in the slightest degree to defend the 
principle of lynching, nor is it over-anxious to reveal 
to the whole world its partial powerlessness within 
its own dominion. The demand, however, is not likely 
to be pushed farther than this. The Italian Govern- 
ment, in the first place, is as hostile to the Mafia as 
the Americans are, and would be only too glad if the 
Sicilian population would take arms against it as the 
citizens of New Orleans have done. The American 
Government, in the second place, is practically powerless 
to give effective redress by any means except payment of 
a sum of money, which is rather a concrete apology than 
redress itself. Technically, we suppose, it could prosecute, 
or cause a prosecution, because a treaty has been broken, 
and a treaty must be taken notice of in every Court; but 
practically the only result would be an immediate acquittal. 
No citizen, respectable Italians not excepted, would 
give evidence, nor would any jury convict. The trial 
over, there would be nothing for Washington to do but 
submit to the verdict, or occupy Louisiana as a State in 
rebellion, a proceeding which would probably be only a 
prelude to civil war, half at least of all the States declaring 
their sovereign rights invaded. Washington would find it 
easier to sit quiet and defy Italy, and no European Govern- 
ment in its senses would for such a cause encounter such 
arisk. The affair, like so many American “affairs,” after 
much correspondence and probably some payments to the 
undeserving, will be allowed to drop, and matters will go 
on as before, until some day some one of the States does 
something for which a Great Power must either obtain 
redress or be dishonoured. It is perhaps best that in 
this instance this should be the end of it; but we cannot 
agree with some of our contemporaries that the result will 
be beneficial. On the contrary, it seems to-us that if the 





Mafia is not cowed, the result will be wholly mischievous, 
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even from the American point of view ; while if it is cowed, 
the State of Louisiana will remain at the mercy of un- 
trustworthy Courts and jurymen. Lynch-law is not always, 
perhaps, morally indefensible, or, at all events, is not always 
demoralising to the instinctive conscience, but it never 
helps to civilise, and that is what law should do. It is at 
this moment in full and successful operation throughout 
the South for the punishment of rape by Negroes, and by 
the testimony of Mr. Clowes, the Times’ special corre- 
spondent, and a most impartial witness, the only effect is 
that fear of this crime has become the governing terror of 
the South. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HASTINGS. 


R. GLADSTONE at Hastings was both less for- 
M midable in his attack on the Government, and less 
plausible in his defence of the policy of his party, than he 
¥s accustomed to be. On Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
he had no criticism to make, and on Mr. Goschen’s 
financial policy his criticism, though bitter, was not 
effective. The meaning of that part of his speech was, 
that it is much more important to leave every item of ex- 
penditure on our defences to the chances of an annual 
vote than to gain resources for carrying out a coherent 
plan of naval construction; but he was careful not to put 
that meaning plainly before his audience. He kept entirely 
out of view the impossibility of providing any adequate 
Navy without considerable forethought and some fore- 
stalling of the resources of the future, and rested his 
argument solely on the Parliamentary jealousy which is 
felt of relinquishing any morsel of control over the 
policy of the Administration. Indeed, the comparison 
which he instituted between the policy of ordering ships 
for seven years at a time, and ordering bonnets for seven 
years at a time, must have betrayed the extraordinary 
weakness of his position to any reflecting hearer. Fashions, 
he said, change, and it would be madness to order a seven 
years’ stock of bonnets beforehand. Of course it would, 
for bonnets take a few hours at most to make. But 
ships-of-war take many months, generally one or two 
years, to make, and there is no more difficuity in so far 
changing the subordinate elements in their structure 
as science betrays the weakness of past designs, if the 
money has been voted beforehand, than there is if it is 
only voted from year to year. Of course it is perfectly 
true that a ship may be built on a design which a few 
years’ experience shows to be a comparatively unfor- 
tunate design, and that the design cannot be altered 
after the general plan has been once commenced. But 
then, that is an objection to building ships at all 
till naval science has reached something like finality, 
which it never will reach. And in the meantime, it is 
better to have ships of a more or less old-fashioned 
character to defend our coasts with, especially as any 
possible enemies cannot easily have ships of a much newer 
eharacter to attack them with, than to have none at 
all. Mr. Gladstone’s fashionable lady would be as much 
horrified at the notion of ordering her bonnet for the next 
season before she knew the fashion, as she would be at 
the notion of ordering it for seven years hence, when the 
old fashion might possibly have come round again. But 
if the naval policy of England is to follow the methods of 
the bonnet policy of fashionable ladies, which is what Mr. 
Gladstone appears to wish, we shall simply have no Navy 
at all; and that is a result which, as the wiser part of his 
audience must have deduced from his speech, it is clear 
that Mr. Gladstone does not venture to condemn. As to 
the duty of not concealing from public view exactly what 
each year’s expenditure on the Navy really is, we quite 
agree with Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Goschen has shown 
conclusively that he agrees with him too, and that he never 
had the slightest intention of attempting so childish and 
absurd an enterprise. An Opposition speaker may be 
right in encouraging the attitude of suspicion towards 
the Government; but it is hardly prudent, we think, 
to suspect them of making an attempt so futile as Mr. 
Gladstone attributed to them, and which Mr. Goschen at 
once and triumphantly exposed. 

When he came to the subject of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone 
had nothing to say against the Government, except to 
repeat the old cry against the policy of Coercion. To that 
the reply is, that there has never been in recent times so 
little coercion in Ireland as there is now, and that what 
Mr. Gladstone really wishes is to re-establish the coercion of 








the boycotters in place of the very mild restraints placed by 
the Government on the coercion exercised by village ruffians 
and law-breaking agitators. It is of no use to go over this 
old, old ground again, but Mr. Gladstone could hardly 
deny that if he returned to power with a Home-rule policy 
for Ireland, the amount of coercion in Ireland would within 
two months be ten times as serious as it is now. Only it 
would be the coercion of mobs over law-abiding citizens, 
instead of the coercion of the Government over intentional 
law-breakers. That appears to be what Mr. Gladstone 
calls freedom. He values freedom to break the law much 
more than he values freedom to obey the law. 

But a great part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech was taken 
up with what he felt to be a weak point in his own policy, 
and much as he laboured the matter, he was not at 
all successful in showing that it is possible to make 
out any case for that weakness which does not equally 
justify the reversal of his whole theory of Irish govern- 
ment. He is not comfortable as to the justifica- 
tion for his own interference to depose Mr. Parnell 
after the Irish Party had unanimously re-elected him to 
the leadership, and we do not wonder that he is uncom- 
fortable about it. His apology is, and, so far as it goes, 
it is a good apology, that if he is to carry Home-rule, he 
must carry the English electors with him, and that the 
English electors would never vote for an Irish policy which 
would place Mr. Parnell,—Mr. Parnell being what he is,— 
at the head of the Irish Government. We do not blame 
them for that. But we do blame them for not having been 
aware long before the disgraceful disclosures of the Divorce 
Court came out, that Mr. Parnell was disqualified for any 
position of such grave and weighty trust as that to which he 
aspired by evidence far more conclusive to show his politi- 
cally dangerous and slippery character than any which that 
divorce suit produced. That only showed that his private 
character was of a piece with his public character. What 
his public character was, Mr. Gladstone and all his hearers 
ought to have known as well in October as they did at the 
end of November. But all that was known of Mr. Parnell 
was known of the much less vigorous men who followed 
Mr. Parnell, and who voted him back to the leadership 
with the disclosures of the Divorce Court before them. 
Very naturally they thought that these disclosures did not 
disqualify him for a position in which his unscrupulousness 
had been the secret of his success, since they only showed 
that he had evinced the same unscrupulousness in his 
private conduct which he had shown in his public life. If 
he was fit for the part for which Mr. Gladstone had accepted 
his fitness in the autumn, he was none the less fit for it in 
the winter; and all that has now been done in deference 
to the feelings of British electors, is to substitute weaker 
men who had ventured to back his unscrupulousness and 
to follow his lead in devising new collisions with the 
law, for the unscrupulous leader himself. Does that 
substitution secure us against any danger? We do not 
think so. The danger of having a strong unscru- 
pulous man in a place of authority and responsibility is 
great, but we are not sure that the danger of having 
weak unscrupulous men in the same place is not greater. 
We feel little doubt that if Mr. Parnell had remained at 
the head of the Irish Party, he would have made more con- 
cessions to secure Home-rule for Ireland, than any of his 
successors will now dare to make. He might perhaps have 
ventured subsequently, when he felt himself safe in the 
saddle, on some rasher and more audacious policy than 
any they would dare to inaugurate ; but if he had, we should 
sooner have known the worst, and been warned of the neces- 
sity of taking strong measures. The danger with weaker 
men is different, but not less serious, perhaps even more 
serious. They listen to popular cries, and try to win 
popularity by going half-way to meet them; they only go 
half-way, and so do not excite the same early distrust; 
and yet their going half-way to meet them may well turn 
out more disastrous than going the whole. Nibbling at 
disloyalty may be even more mischievous in its results 
than setting up a revolt. For our own parts, we would 
just as soon have to face a Government of Ireland with 
Mr. Parnell at its head, as a Government of Ireland with 
Mr. Justin McCarthy at its head. We should sooner find 
out the true significance of the former than of the latter 
Government. Indeed, it would have more significance ; 
and though its significance might be more audacious, it 
would also be more easy to grapple with. 

But the real weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s case is this. 
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He maintains that the English people have a right to say 
with whom they would be ready to deal as the head of a 
reconstructed Irish Administration. Well, if you grant 
that, you grant either that the English people will 
have that same right after the Irish Legislature and 
Administration are established, or that they will not. 
If they will have the right to say that Mr. Justin 
McCarthy,—or Mr. Parnell, if the Irish people should 
insist on replacing him after they have got their Irish 
Parliament and Administration,—does not inspire them 
with confidence, and that they will have nothing to 
do with a Government with either of these gentlemen at 
its head, what becomes of the principle of Home-rule? 
Ought we ever to have pretended that we were giving 
Home-rule to Ireland? If not, if, the Home-rule system 
once established, we are to have no right of interference, 
what becomes of the principle of a supreme Parliament at 
Westminster which is to be empowered to overrule all Irish 
proceedings? And what a farce it seems to insist upon 
and exercise the right to veto the claims of the heir-pre- 
sumptive, as it were, to the post of Irish Prime Minister, 
and yet to renounce the right to veto the actually selected 
and enthroned Prime Minister himself! The truth is, 
that Mr. Gladstone has, by his assertion of the doctrine 
that the English constituencies may interfere with the 
choice of the Irish constituencies, landed himself in a cruel 
dilemma. Either he means that though we may guard 
against a barely possible danger, we may not guard ourselves 
against an actual and tremendous danger; or he means 
that we may give Ireland Home-rule in seeming only, but 
that the moment she chooses to exercise her right in 
a manner displeasing and alarming to English con- 
stituencies, we may take back what we have given, and 
double her grievances and discontents. Which horn of 
the dilemma does he prefer ? 





THE PARLIAMENTARY BAR. 


HE country has good reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Hanbury for insisting that counsel engaged 
before Parliamentary Committees shall not cross-examine 
witnesses whom they have not heard examined in chief. By 
his action, he has drawn attention to a practice which has 
greatly tended to lengthen and to involve in obscurity the 
doings of Parliamentary Committees, and so to prevent the 
efficient working of the legislative machine in regard to 
Private Bills. The contention of the Bar may seem at 
first sight not altogether unreasonable ; but a little reflection 
will show that it is based upon no solid foundation. Their 
argument is as follows. There is no reason why counsel 
should listen to the examination in chief, because the cross- 
examination has often nothing whatever to do with anything 
previously said by the witness. A moment’s thought as to 
the nature of a cross-examination will show the expediency 
of enforcing Mr. Hanbury’s rule. The right to cross- 
examine is conferred as a means by which one party in a 
suit can show the weakness and inadequacy of the testi- 
mony offered by his opponent. Its object is to show 
the worthlessness of a particular witness’s remarks as 
regards the contention sought to be established. For this 
reason, cross-examination is confined to the subjects of the 
evidence given in chief, or to the general question of the 
witness’s credibility. It is, in fact, a criticism of the 
evidence carried on by means of the Socratic method. 
But a man can no more criticise evidence he has not heard 
than he can review a book he has not read. No doubt he 
can pick up something about the one and the other from a 
third person; but who can say that this is enough? 
Or how is a satisfactory cross-examination of a witness 
with reference to his credibility, possible by an advocate 
who has not seen the impression produced on the Court 
by his examination in chief? When, too, as sometimes 
happens, neither leader nor junior hears the examination 
in chief, and the questions are, as Sir Richard Webster 
suggests, made up long beforehand, the cross-examination 
must be very like reviewing from the advertisement. 

Mr. Pope, in putting the case of the barristers, says a 
great deal about the public inconvenience that would be 
caused by the enforcement of Mr. Hanbury’s rule, and 
speaks feelingly of the injustice that must be caused to 
clients. That Mr. Pope sincerely believes that if counsel 
are forced to attend to the case of the other side before 
they answer it, and so are forbidden to flit from committee- 
room to committee-room, the country will at once begin to 





go to the dogs, we do not doubt for a moment. George IV. 
sincerely believed that the same thing would happen if the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York gave up wearing wigs. 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that the lawyer is 
more in the right than the King. We are convinced, indeed, 
that experience will prove that Parliamentary business is 
better organised under the system enforced by Mr. Hanbury 
than under that favoured by Mr. Pope. If we consider the 
object of a Parliamentary inquiry, we shall not fail to see 
the common-sense of Mr. Hanbury’s ruling. Parliamentary 
Committees sit, we take it, in order to expedite the Private- 
Bill legislation of the country. Their aim is to investigate 
various proposals for public improvements as thoroughly 
and expeditiously as possible, and to report to the House 
accordingly. In order to do their work more efficiently, 
they hear not only the proposers but ‘the objectors, and 
sift the one as carefully as the other. But this being the 
case, it stands to reason that their mode of procedure 
should be to require the case of the proposers to be put 
before them, and then to listen to its detailed criticism 
by the objectors. In the same way, the objector’s case 
should be open to the criticisms of the proposers of the 
particular scheme under investigation. But it is obvious 
that some limit must be put to such criticisms, otherwise 
the inquiry might be drowned in floods of irrelevant 
objection. The Committee is, therefore, in duty bound to 
allow only criticism of a thoroughly efficient kind. It 
cannot be satisfied, as Mr. Pope seems to suggest, by the 
thought that the efficiency of the criticism is the affair 
of certain private persons, and that as long as these 
persons are content with the action of their repre- 
sentatives, no one else has any right to complain. The 
Committee’s business is to keep its inquiry within reason- 
able bounds, and to refuse to countenance proceedings 
which, instead of expediting, retard the matter in hand. 
This is the cardinal rule. But whether their own clients 
like or dislike it, it is evident that the practice of counsel 
cross-examining on evidence they have not heard is not 
calculated to advance the inquiry so much as cross- 
examination regularly conducted. A loss of time must 
be involved in the plan advocated by Mr. Pope. When 
counsel have not heard the examination in chief, but 
come with their little sheaf of questions prepared weeks 
beforehand, they are liable to ask about matters which have 
already been treated sufficiently in the examination in 
chief. If counsel had sat through the examination in 
chief, he would often notice that in several particulars his 
case, through sincerity or stupidity, had been put as well as 
possible by his opponent. Under such circumstances, he 
would desire to say no more upon these points. If, 
however, he has not heard the examination in chief, 
counsel must pound back over every inch of the road 
for fear that he may miss a point. It will be said, 
no doubt, that counsel, though not present, has the 
shorthand notes, and that these are quite sufficient. 
This argument, however, is entirely inconsistent with the 
plea that the cross-examination questions are prepared 
long beforehand. Yet, even admitting that the questions 
are not, as Sir Richard Webster declares they often 
are, prepared long before the examination in chief, the 
plea is not valid. The shorthand notes are not in 
any sense a guide as to the real effect of the ex- 
amination in chief. They neither show the wituess’s 
demeanour, nor represent the effect his testimony was 
having upon the Committee. Only when the cross- 
examining counsel has actually seen and heard the 
examination in chief can he feel safe in leaving out this or 
that line of questioning as superfluous. In a word, if 
an inquiry is to be properly kept together, and made 
really efficient, it is evident that the persons entrusted 
with the function of criticism should be present through- 
out the inquiry. Only by enforcing this rule can Parlia- 
mentary investigations be kept within proper bounds. It 
may be said, perhaps, that up till now the other system 
has prevailed. That is so; but who can deny that the 
delay, and the consequent cost of inquiries before Com- 
mittees of the Lords and Commons, has hitherto consti- 
tuted a grave national scandal ? 


So much for the direct waste of time caused by counsel 
being allowed to flit about between three or four different 
Committees. Indirectly, there is a still greater loss. When 
Mr. Blank knows that he can run in and out of the com- 
mittee-rooms as he chooses, he is tempted to take four 
or five briefs instead of one. But when he is thus com- 
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mitted, it is necessary for him to put in an appearance in 
each. It sometimes, indeed not unfrequently, happens, 
however, that Mr. Blank is actually speaking in Committee- 
room No. 1 when he is wanted to begin cross-examining 
in another room. Under such circumstances, it is necessary 
to put up a junior who will talk or examine against time, 
and keep the ball rolling till his leader is disengaged. 
Hence not a little of the profitless talk endured by the 
members of the Committees. Upon this evil fashion, the 
enforcement of Mr. Hanbury’s rule would put a considerable 
check. If the leading counsel in a case could not get free 
till the inquiry were completed, they would soon stop 
irrelevant questions, and put an end to talking against 
time. Their interest would lie in the direction of expe- 
diting the work in hand. Whether Mr. Hanbury will 
succeed in maintaining his ruling, remains to be seen. 
For our part, we hope he will. We do not think the 
Parliamentary Bar consciously anxious to obstruct public 
business, and we have no small respect for their ability 
and general fairness. They do not, however, differ from 
other men in possessing any special ability to act as im- 
partial judges in their own cause. They are too deeply 
interested to make them view the matter coolly and impar- 
tially. If Mr. Hanbury’s rule were a new one, they might 
perhaps plead its novelty as a ground for opposition. As 
a matter of fact, however, he is only enforcing a decision 
of some thirty years’ standing. In 1861, the General 
Committee on Railway and Canal Bills passed the 
following resolution, which remains the official authority 
upon this subject, and is quoted as such by Sir Erskine 
May: “As to examinations of witnesses by counsel,— 
Resolved, that counsel shall not cross-examine a witness 
unless he has been present during the entire examination 
in chief, and that counsel shall not re-examine unless he 
has been present during the entire cross-examination.” 
By cross-examining when they have not been present at 
the examination in chief, the Bar are therefore breaking 
the formal decision of Parliament, while Mr. Hanbury, in 
acting as he has acted, is doing his plain duty and enforcing 
an established rule of procedure. No doubt the rule has 
been repeatedly violated by counsel; but that, in our 
opinion at least, does not prove that it is not wise and 
salutary. 


M. DE TALLEYRAND ON FRENCH COLONISA- 
TION. 

HERE is not much evidence of statesmanship in that 
part of the Memoirs of Talleyrand which the 

Duc de Broglie has just given to the world, but there is 
some, and in particular there are a few pages on the true 
Colonial policy for France which deserve the attention of 
every politician. They will gather from them, we think, 
if they read carefully, that M. de Talleyrand, nearly ninety 
years ago, and while he was still .a young man, had 
thought out a Colonial policy for Frauce which, if it had 
only been steadily pursued, would by this time have given 
her a magnificent Empire, and perhaps have materially 
modified her position in the commercial world. He desired 
for her “ships, Colonies, and commerce” as much as 
Napoleon did, but looked for them all within the limits, as he 
says, of the ancient world. He was clearly of opinion that his 
country, in seeking Colonies all over the planet—in 
North America, as Louis XIV. did, in India, as Louis XV. 
did, in the Pacific, as Louis XVI. did, and in the West 
Indies, as Napoleon did—was throwing away strength, 
especially as England would always be the stronger Power 
upon the broad ocean. Competition with her there only 
ended, he thought, in multiplying occasions for sterile 
conflict, and he proposed deliberately to leave her unchecked 
in her expansion beyond seas, and to concentrate the whole 
resources of France steadily on the work of monopolising 
trade and influence throughout the Mediterranean, in- 
cluding in that term Egypt and Abyssinia, and in colonising 
the northern shore of Africa, in which he believed—no doubt 
with good warrant from ancient history—that room for great 
populations and the means of creating great trades might 
easily be found. He would, to begin with, have utilised 
the French army which was withdrawn from Egypt after 
Napoleon’s defeat there, and wasted in a futile effort to 
reconquer St. Domingo, in a deliberate conquest and settle- 
ment of “the Barbary States,” in which term he included, 
we fancy, not only Algiers, but also Tunis and Morocco. 
He not only held these States to be such a nuisance to the 
civilised world that he inserted a plan for their subjugation 








into a forgotten clause of the Treaty of Amiens, but he 
maintained that they would make more valuable Colonies 
for a Power geographically situated like France than any 
transmarine settlements could do. They would be easily 
defended, for France, though weaker than England on the 
ocean, could become stronger in the Mediterranean; and 
they were naturally rich both in land and in supplies of 
labour. Slavery, he said, must be given up as an infamous 
traffic; but in Africa there was an abundant supply 
of free labour, and, he adds, his ideas evidently expanding 
as his thoughts solidified themselves :—“ All the products 
of Africa are good. The sugar of Egypt is hard and 
grained ; in the process of refining it becomes as white as 
that of San Domingo; and there is every reason to believe 
that we could obtain a very fine quality in the central parts 
of the regencies of Tunis and of Algiers. Abyssinia prc- 
duces coffee which is superior to that of the West Indies ; 
if its culture were encouraged by an assured sale, all the 
kingdoms and islands of Southern Asia would furnish it 
in abundance. The beauty of the cotton cultivated in 
Africa merely for local needs, proves that it would easily 
surpass that of Cayenne, of our other Colonies, and of the 
United States of America. Indigo is cultivated successfully 
between the 34th and 35th degrees of latitude, and could 
be easily obtained in this latitude in Africa.” It might 
be possible even, he adds, obviously at a much later period, 
to turn the great stream of emigration now pouring from 
Europe into America, towards North Africa, and so affect 
the whole history of the world. 

The prescience of this policy is extraordinary. There is 
hardly a doubt, when we read it by the history of subsequent 
events, that had it been adopted when its author conceived 
it—that is, before the Peace of Amiens—and carried out 
steadily for seventy years, it would by this time have 
been nearly or completely successful. It is very doubtful 
whether England would have really exerted herself for 
twenty years to save even Egypt, which she only defended 
because she knew that General Bonaparte had opened 
communications with “ Citizen Tippoo,” and was contem- 
plating an invasion of India from his basis on the Nile. 
Egypt was not then the gate of India, steam had not been 
utilised, and there was no thought, except among a few 
dreamers, of cutting the Suez Canal. For the rest, most 
of the project has actually been accomplished, and it 
could then have been accomplished far more easily, 
and on a far wider scale. England did not fight 
to prevent the conquest of Algiers, or the occupation 
of Tunis, and would not fight if the French attempted 
to add Tripoli, as far as Barca, to their dominions. 
Italy, at the time when Talleyrand thought out his 
plan, was not in existence as a whole, and its divisions 
were in politics a negligeable quantity; while Spain 
was in the last depths of decrepitude, and though, 
as she subsequently showed, she was able, with the 
aid of her gridiron formation, to embarrass and consume 
great armies of invaders, she was wholly usable either 
to threaten France by land, or to wage a great defen- 
sive war across the Mediterranean. With fifty thou- 
sand men steadily employed and wasted, as Napoleon 
wasted life, France might have acquired without great risk 
the whole of Northern Africa from Fez to Syria, one of the 
most magnificent sub-tropical Empires to be carved out on 
the surface of the world. Moreover, if she had resolved to use 
this Empire, as Talleyrand steadily advised, as a field for 
industry, instead of a mere territory, she might have filled 
it, either with blacks enticed from the interior by good 
treatment, or with the surplus population of Southern 
Europe, which even now drips slowly into French Africa, 
and which, if carefully encouraged by freedom from con- 
scription, grants of cheap land, plenty of light railways, 
and subsidised steamers to European ports, would prefer 
North Africa to Brazil, the United States, or the Argentine 
Republic. 

The idea was a magnificent one, and it is difficult for any 
one who studies the modern policy of France in the 
Mediterranean, to doubt that it remained among the 
traditions of the French Foreign Office, and penetrated 
the minds of a certain portion of the French “ directing 
classes” who are always trying to act on it, to the annoy- 
ance of England, which now looks on Egypt as a man 
looks on his park-road; the irritation of Italy, which 
wants room for her overspill of population; and the 
despair of Spain, which can hardly endure to forego 
her last chance of wide expansion, the absorption of the 
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hardly peopled Monarchy of Morocco. Its existence in 
statesmen’s minds is one cause at least of the bitter spite 
with which French Ministries regard British presence on 
the Nile, and of the deep apprehension with which poli- 
ticians in Rome watch the most trivial movements in 
Tunis, when they seem to be intended to facilitate an 
occupation of Tripoli. At the time it was devised, how- 
ever, the plan did not “catch hold ;” and it is most curious 
to read the paragraph in which M. de Talleyrand, without 
saying so, evidently intends to offer his explanation of the 
reason. He says:—‘“It is a remarkable fact that all the 
schemes for the naval greatness of France always required 
the spirit of opposition tofoster them. It has always required 
the prospect of having to fight an enemy, or weaken some 
nation, to excite our pride, rouse our courage, and develop 
our industry. I am sorry to make the statement, but 
everything indicates that in [French] man, the power to hate 
is stronger than that of love to humanity in general, and 
even than that of our personal interests. The idea of 
greatness and prosperity without jealousy and rivalry is 
too abstract for any ordinary mind to grasp it: ordinary 
minds require some concrete object to which to apply their 
conceptions, and, so to speak, measure them materially.” 
For that reason at this moment France is longing for pos- 
sessions in tropical Africa, and her statesmen succeed in per- 
suading her people that they are defending France when they 
administer irritating little pin-pricks to the British pro- 
tectorate in Egypt. As applied to the rest of mankind, 
the statement is not perfectly true, for British colonisation 
has always had for its object the formation of new com- 
munities—though we did race France for New Zealand— 
and Spanish colonisation was intended to spread the faith, 
acquire gold, and enlarge the dominion of his Most 
Catholic Majesty of Spain. There has in our time been 
but one grand effort at colonisation by land, the immense 
movement now commencing in Russia to populate Siberia ; 
and that is due to land-hunger among the people, 
and a wish for revenue among their rulers, and has no 
relation to any foreign rivalry whatever. The French, 
however, are different. It is to make an Empire, and so 
outshine the world, that France really exerts herself; and 
she will expend fifty thousand conscripts to secure Tripoli, 
or risk a great war to worry us out of Egypt, before she will 
spend a million to obtain any solid hold over the most 
wonderful of her possessions, the great island of Mada- 
gascar, which is as large as herself, and almost as 
inhabitable. 





THE VICTORY OF LOCAL OPTION. 


E are always glad to find ourselves in agreement 

with Mr. Morley, and we have this pleasure in 

regard to a large part of his speech on the second reading 
of the Welsh Liquor Traffic Local Veto Bill. Given that 
the right of absolutely closing all the public-houses in a 
district is to be entrusted to a majority of the ratepayers, 
we admit that it would be better to give it to the rate- 
payers themselves rather than to their representatives. 
If those representatives are chosen for the single pur- 
pose of coming to a decision on this issue, “ Public- 
houses or no public-houses?” the time spent in electing 
them will be simply wasted. In theory, of course, the 
object of such an election might be to pick out the wisest 
and best men to consider and decide upon the question. 
In practice, we know but too well that nothing of 
the sort would happen. The representatives would be 


‘chosen without regard either to their wisdom or their 


goodness. They would simply be asked, “Are you for or 
against absolute closing ?” and the vote of the elector would 
be decided by their answer. If the power were given to a 
County Council or a Town Council, the result would be 
worse still. The whole system of municipal government 
would be placed at the mercy of a comparatively small frac- 
tion of enthusiasts. Upon every question on which a muni- 


‘cipal election might turn—upon every expenditure of public 


money, upon the supply of water or gas, upon loans or 
buildings, upon police or hygiene—the Temperance party 
would have the casting-vote, and that vote, as we know 
from long experience, would be given with a single eye to 
the one question in which they are interested. No appeal 
to common-sense or the public welfare would be of the 
slightest avail when weighed in the scales of fanaticism. 
Common-sense, the Temperance party would say, bids us 
close public-houses ; the public welfare makes the same 
demand. Until that is done, no improvement in municipal 





administration will have any value; so let us elect repre- 
sentatives who will vote for total prohibition, and leave 
all other municipal questions to settle themselves in that 
haleyon future which the cancelling of the last publican’s 
licence will usher in. No state of things can be more 
injurious or more demoralising to a community than one 
in which the voters are taught as a counsel of perfection 
to disregard their convictions on nineteen points out of 
twenty, in order to give effect to them on the twentieth. 
If the principle of local veto is to be recognised, the 
Referendum is, we concede, the least mischievous way of 
applying it. 

Here, however, our agreement with Mr. Morley comes 
to an end. We think the Welsh Local Veto Bill a bad 
Bill for two reasons, and as to neither of them does the 
fact that it adopts the principle of the Referendum 
do anything to lessen our objection. To take the 
less comprehensive first. Mr. Rowlands, in moving 
the second reading, said, in an airy way, that with the 
question of compensation the country had last year dealt 
in an unmistakable way. No doubt a part of the country 
did last year compel the Government, by a clever use of 
party machinery, to withdraw certain clauses which it 
would have been more prudent never to have introduced. 
But the question of compensation was not settled by the 
withdrawal of a proposal the authors of which steadily 
maintained that it did not involve compensation. There 
is no reason whatever to infer that all who joined in 
urging the Government to withdraw the licensing clauses 
did so out of hostility to compensation. Some certainly, 
many possibly, joined from a quite contrary motive,—from 
the feeling, that is, that the Government were prejudicing 
the cause of compensation by forcing on a proposal which 
seemed to raise it without really doing so. Mr. Rowlands 
forgets that to decline to give battle at a wrong time, and 
on wrong ground, is not the same thing as being defeated. 
On the contrary, it is done with the express intention of 
avoiding a defeat. All that the quarrel over the licensing 
clauses told us was what we knew quite well already,—that 
the opponents of compensation are very much in earnest 
and perfectly unscrupulous, and that they command a 
strong following in the country. How strong that 
following is, we know no better than we did before. 
If, then, there was nothing unmistakable in the way 
in which the country dealt with the question last year, 
Mr. Rowlands greatly deceives himself when he thinks that 
he is absolved from offering any further argument in 
support of his case. The question of compensation has 
still to be fought, and we greatly doubt whether, when it 
is really brought home to the electors, there will be that 
general acceptance of robbery as a principle of legislation 
which the Temperance party expect. Hitherto it never has 
been brought home to them. All the enthusiasm has been 
reserved for the attack, because the defenders have never 
been convinced that it was really necessary to bestir them- 
selves. That conviction will not come until a Bill to close 
public-houses absolutely without compensation is intro- 
duced as a Government measure, and those who oppose 
it know that they have only their own activity and union 
to look to, to defeat it. When that day comes, it will 
prove, we cannot but think, to have some surprises for Mr. 
Rowlands. 

The absence of any provision for compensation is only 
a part, however, of the argument against the Bill. There 
is the still wider consideration that the whole question of 
prohibition is too large and too much a matter of principle 
to be left to any local authority to settle. The application 
of the principle might—indeed, must—of course, be 
regulated in this way, supposing the principle itself to 
have been adopted. But the principle has not yet been 
adopted, and if it is to be adopted, it should be 
adopted for the whole of the United Kingdom. This 
is not a question to which Lord Hartington’s canon 
about Scotch Disestablishment can fairly be applied. 
For Disestablishment is not a question of principle. Every 
reasonable person admits that, under certain conditions, 
Disestablishment is justifiable; the difficulty is to deter- 
mine when those conditions have been fulfilled. But a 
proposal for the absolute prohibition of public-houses 
raises two issues in which principle is involved,—the issue 
whether A can rightly be compelled to give up the moderate 
use of alcohol because B is likely to use it immoderately ; 
and the issue whether, even if in extreme cases this is per- 
missible, it is right to legislate against the innocent use of 
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alcohol before we have exhausted the resources of legisla- 
tion against its guilty abuse. Whichever way these issues 
ought to be determined, they ought to be determined for the 
whole country. If it is not wrong to give local authorities 
the power this Bill proposes to confer on them, let them 
be given to local authorities as such, and not merely to 
local authorities in Wales. If it is wrong to give such 
powers anywhere, the fact that. Wales is anxious to possess 
them is no justification for legislation in itself immoral. 

Mr. Morley argues that the propriety of such legislation 
has been practically conceded, inasmuch as a landlord is 
allowed to abolish public-houses on his own property, 
though the people who live on it do not wish it, 
and we cannot, therefore, deny the same opportunity to 
the people themselves when they do wish it. The answer, 
of course, is that no such power is expressly conceded to 
the landlord. He obtains it accidentally, and in virtue of 
other and more general rights. If the lease of a public- 
house runs out, a landlord cannot be compelled to renew it. 
The property is his to do what he likes with, and if he 
chooses to turn it to some other use than that of a 
public-house, he may do so both legally and morally. 
He has precisely the same right, if he thinks fit, to exer- 
cise it in regard of any other trade. As the leases fall in, 
or as the yearly tenancies come to an end, he can close 
every baker’s shop or every butcher’s shop throughout his 
estate. If this is the right Mr. Morley claims for local 
authorities, we have nothing to say against it. If they 
are the absolute owners of all the shops in their district, they 
ean, of course, refuse to let them to publicans just as they 
might refuse to bakers or to butchers. But Mr. Morley 
will admit that, before carrying this claim into practice, 
they must establish their title to the ownership. When 
they have done this, they will be in the same position as 
the landlords with whom Mr. Morley compares them; and 
we shall certainly not complain if the same measure is 
meted out to them. 








THE CHARM OF HOMER. 

h R. GLADSTONE’S lecture on “ The Homeric Artemis ” 

to the boys of his old school, is of more interest as 
showing how a really great subject exerts over the imagination 
aspell which involves in its fascination all sorts of subordinate 
and subsidiary subjects, than as bringing out the character of 
Homer’s wonderful magic. That Apollo and Artemis as they 
ordinarily appear in Homer belong to the Hellenic rather than 
to the older Pantheon, and that there is a certain inconsistency 
between the attributes of the Artemis of the Greeks and the 
older Artemis of Asia Minor, no scholar, we suppose, doubts: 
But that the charm of Homer depends in any large degree on 
the relation of the Homeric mythology to the older mythology 
which it superseded, or on any theory whatever as to the mutual 
relations of the various races of gods and men of whom we 
find the vestiges in Homer, we profoundly doubt. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s delight in studying the characteristic features of 
Homer’s pantheon, is one of the illustrations, we think, 
of Homer’s marvellous charm, rather than an exposition of 
any one of the elements of that charm, just as the studies of 
Shakespeare’s botany, Shakespeare’s history, Shakespeare’s 
geography, and Shakespeare’s politics, are illustrations of the 
fascination which Shakespeare’s genius exerts in relation to 
every aspect of the life that he delineated, rather than explana- 
tions of the sources of that fascination. 

We wish that Mr. Gladstone would tell us in what he con- 
ceives that the characteristic magic of Homer chiefly consists. 
Meantime, we will try to enumerate some of the most prominent 
elements of it. In the first place, there is its wonderful ex- 
pression of the keen Greek sense of intellectual rank, of that 
aristocracy of character which made the Greeks think of all 
other people as barbarians. This sense of intellectual caste or 
rank, Homer expresses with wonderful force and vividness. We 
imagine, for instance, that there is a far more potent charm 
in the passage to which Mr. Gladstone’s lecture specially calls 
attention, in which Heré seizes both the wrists of Artemis in 
her left hand, and with her right hand possesses herself of 
her bow and quiver, and, smiling, raps her about the ears for 
taking the side of Troy in the battle of the gods, than there 
is in the explanation that this picture of sinister scorn in no 
degree derogates from the high place usually given to Artemis 
in the Homeric mythology, since it only represents the 
superiority of the Hellenic Olympus to the Nature-gods of 





Asia, amongst whom Artemis, in her ancient and Asiatic 
form, is to be reckoned. That may be so, perhaps; but 
certainly, the liberties Heré takes with her are not usual with 
a goddess so sacred as Mr. Gladstone represents her. But 
the profound intellectual scorn felt by the Greek goddess who 
especially favours the Argives, for the inferior force of any 
Trojan deity, isan expression of the Greek sense of intellectual 
caste. In the vivid picture of Hert’s smiling scorn as she 
scourges Artemis with her own weapons, and asks the 
supple, shrinking, writhing goddess if it would not be 
much better for her to keep to her proper task of chasing 
stags and wild beasts, than to fight with her betters, we 
have a measure of the intellectual height from which 
Homer makes all Hellenic intellect look down on minds 
of inferior calibre. Indeed, he delights in insisting on 
the whole detail of such episodes of aristocratic feeling as 
this,—for instance, in the parallel case of Odysseus’ chastise- 
ment of Thersites no less than in this of Heré’s punishment 
of Artemis. Weare made to realise the ascendency of caste, 
of self-confidence, of conscious authority, over the meaner 
nature, and to enjoy the ignominious collapse of a pretension 
that had no real self-confidence to fall back upon, when once it 
was put to the proof by collision with a higher order of mind. 
So, too, the cowardly and precipitate flight of the God of War 
before the spear which is directed by Athene’s keener counsel, is 
intended to reflect with singular clearness Homer’s profound 
feeling of the predominance of true intellectual aristocracy 
over rude physical force. 

In the next place, Homer brings out the Greek sense of 
beauty with unfailing force and simplicity. He delineates the 
transparent Greek atmosphere, the finely cut Greek outlines, 
the exquisite Greek dignity and simplicity of touch, with ever 
new brilliance. Take any passage you please of natural 
description, the description of Poseidon driving his chariot 
over the dark-blue ocean waves; or the famous comparison of 
the gathering of the hosts of Troy to the flight of cranes over 
the ocean as they seek a warmer climate for their winter abode ; 
or that still more famous description, at the close of the eighth 
book of the “ Iliad,” of the moon with brilliant stars all but in 
contact with her, of which Pope makes so utterly un-Homeric 
a bit of artificial rhetoric; or, finally, that description of the 
Trojan camp at night, which Matthew Arnold rendered thus :— 

“ So shone forth in front of Troy, by the bed of Xanthus, 

Between that and the ships, the Trojans’ numerous fires. 

In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires ; by each one 

There sate fifty men, in the ruddy light of the fire; 

By their chariots stood the steeds, and champ’d the white 

barley, 

While their masters sate by the fire, and waited for Morning :” 
and in all these passages alike we see the same exquisite selection 
of the elements of beauty, the definiteness, the range of vision, 
the harmony of effect, the satisfying detail, the vista of far 
horizons, in which no modern poet has ever rivalled, or even 
approached Homer. And it is not merely in describing natural 
beauty that Homer has distanced all who succeeded him. 
Take his exquisite insight into human _ tenderness,—the 
yearning of Helen for her brothers Castor and Pollux long 
ago laid beneath the earth; the passion of Andromache for 
Hector, and her tearful delight in the boy whom his father’s 
helmet had alarmed; the utter humiliation of Priam before 
Achilles when he goes to beseech the body of Hector,—in all 
we see the same perfect conception of what is beautiful and 
sublime, the same mastery of simple and harmonious elements, 
the same lucid vision, the same ideal exaltation of the mind 
and heart. Never has beauty, either natural or human, been 
made so serene and winning in all its aspects as Homer made it. 


Then there is to be added the exceptionally great strength 
of Homer in expressing the deep sense of the mystery of human 
destiny. And this exerts a charm that is all the subtler 
because it is combined with an almost infantine conception of 
the physical marvels which beset us in life and death alike. 
When Achilles converses with his immortal horses about his 
own approaching death, there is a singular and most fas- 
cinating mixture of that conception of the marvellous element 
in the universe which is proper to the infancy of human society, 
and of that sense of the mystery and the tragic inscrutable- 
ness of human fate which is as modern as it is ancient. 
“The cloud of mortal destiny” hung over the Homeric 
world far more heavily than it hangs over ours, though 
perhaps the shadow which it cast was not so solemn, 
inasmuch as the light which cast it was not so bright, 
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But the charm which Homer wields over the imagina- 
tion by his powerful expression of the mingled awe and 
daring with which great minds face the dread possibilities 
of the future, is vastly increased by his childlike con- 
ception of the preternatural and supernatural element in 
human affairs, and the artless frankness and directness with 
which it is introduced. Matthew Arnold, in the admirable 
“Lectures on Translating Homer,” quotes Robert Wood’s 
story of the Lord Granville of 1762, at that time President of 
the Council, who, a few days before his death, insisted to Mr. 
Wood that it would not prolong his life to neglect his duty, and 
by way of illustration repeated Sarpedon’s speech when he 
goes forward to the battle, declaring that if by avoiding it he 
could contrive to evade old age and death, neither would he 
himself fight in the front ranks, nor would he entreat his 
friend to bear him company, but that as no such immunity 
is consistent with human destiny, it is well to press forward 
without counting too carefully the dangers in the way. 
“His Lordship,” said Robert Wood, “repeated the last 
word (iouey, ‘let us go’) several times with a calm and deter- 
mined resignation, and after a serious pause of some minutes, 
he desired to have the treaty read, to which he listened with 
great attention, and recovered spirits enough to declare the 
approbation of a dying statesman (I use his own words) on 
the most glorious war, and the most honourable peace, this 
nation ever saw.” That is a singular testimony to the depth 
of sympathy between the Greek poet of some eight or nine 
centuries before Christ, and the English statesman of some 
seventeen or eighteen centuries after him. And, indeed, 
Sarpedon’s frank confession that if he could hope altogether 
to escape age and death, he would not incur the risks to which 
his eager valour exposed him, may have raised an echo in the 
English nobleman’s mind which would be all the more per- 
fect for its guarded and perhaps excessive candour. Bold 
men who are apologising for not accepting timid counsels 
are very apt to overstate their own willingness to accept them 
if they could only believe them to be as prudent as they are 
cautious. We may feel certain that whatever had been 
Sarpedon’s hope of escaping ultimately old age and death, 
Homer would have represented him as insisting on facing the 
perils of the foremost line of battle; but all the same, it was 
natural to him to give as his excuse for facing them, that the 
old age and death which he must one day undergo might well 
prove the worse alternative of the two. There is a modesty 
in the courage of Homer’s greatest heroes which makes 
kin the whole world of courage, ancient and modern. 
Courage likes to excuse itself for undertaking what might 
be termed rash, not to boast of undertaking it,—and yet the 
prospect of death is not indifferent to men because they 
are daring. They look upon it with an awe that is all the 
deeper for their positive inability to shrink from facing it. 
We know of no poet, unimbued with the teaching of revela- 
tion, who more powerfully expresses the exaltation of high 
natures under the shadow of death, than Homer. And this 
when it is seen in close combination with an almost infantine 
conception of the supernatural or preternatural influences 
which beset our life, exerts a poetic charm that is quite unique. 





ABLE PROSERS. 


HE absolute dullness of the Talleyrand Memoirs, so far as 
they have appeared, has been rather a perplexity to their 
readers. Part of their apparent heaviness is no doubt due 
to a sense of disappointment. The Prince was a bitter wit 
who either despised or detested most of the Governments he 
served and betrayed; he had from his position been informed 
of everything, and he had taken unusual precautions to seal 
up his Memoirs until all whom they might affect had passed 
away. It was expected, therefore, that his book would be full of 
scandals, if not of State secrets; that many reputations would 
be overthrown ; and that the light of secret history—what we 
might call the Procopian light—would be thrown upon all 
events in France from 1789 to 1830,—that is, upon the most 
interesting fifty years in the whole history of Europe. There 
are, however, no scandals, no revelations, and very few exhibi- 
tions of the author’s faculty for malignant satire, the principal 
exception being a vitriolic sketch of M. Necker, whom nobody 
in the present day either believes in or caresabout. The object 
of M. de Talleyrand in preparing his Memoirs was not to satirise 
or belittle his acquaintance, but simply to show that in all he did 











and left undone, and especially in changing sides eight times, 
he had always been morally justified and politically useful to 
France. There is hardly a piquant phrase, in the ordinary 
memoir sense, unless it be his remark on Madame de Genlis, 
that she “always surrendered easily, to avoid the scandal of 
coquetry,” and of that he is so proud, that he repeats it twice. 
Readers thus cheated out of their laugh at the great, or their 
new evidence that the great are usually bad, are naturally 
prejudiced against the book which so little fulfils expectation 

but that will not quite account for their difficulty in reading 
it. Plenty of much-read histories are free from scandal, 
nor is this one without a merit of its own. The strong 
intellect of the writer comes out here and there, as in 
his explanation of the position occupied by Philippe Egalité 
towards the Revolution—it was simply that of a man mad 
with spite against the Court—and in his summing-up, given 
elsewhere, of the true Colonial policy for France, and in a few 
—we admit, very few—subtle comments, such as that it is 
a foible of the vulgar lately elevated to do you kindnesses ; 
and there are quite enough of such passages to bring his 
work up to the average level of interest, and yet it is below it. 
The plain truth is, that M. de Talleyrand in his Memoirs 
commits the one sin which this generation finds unpardonable. 
He proses without consciousness and without compunction, 
bores you to death with reflections, arguments, reasons 
which either are trite, or at this distance of time appear so. 
He is always uttering sentences like this, which is no doubt 
profoundly true, but which to the men of to-day, saturated 
with Carlyle and Taine, appears worn to the very bone :— 
“ Teachings of all kinds [about the Revolution] are rather to be 
sought in the knowledge of the facts preceding the catastrophe, 
and for the investigation of which every material exists; 
this knowledge will disclose the numerous and weighty causes 
of the Revolution; this is the truly profitable way of un- 
folding men’s actions, for it bears with itself lessons equally 
useful to Sovereigns, to the upper and to the lower classes.” 
That is the very dialect of the proser, and as the book, even 
when it contains matter of some interest, is written in that 
dialect, it is no wonder that it should be pronounced excey- 
tionally dull. 


The world, and especially the world of the hour, hates 
prosers so much, and makes its dislike so plainly and ever 
cruelly visible, that it is wonderful that any able men should 
any longer prose; and yet it is as certain as any fact of the 
kind can be, that many of the worst prosers are or have been 
able men. Talleyrand, when writing memoirs, was certainly 
one, and we have heard men who met them frequently declare 
that the same reproach might have been addressed in their 
old age both to Prince Metternich and to Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. We do not mean that they were garrulous, which 
is a fault either of weak or of weakened brains, but that they 
prosed,—that is, talked sensibly enough, but in such a way that 
the listener felt bored to suffocation, positively persecuted with 
sentences intended to edify, and sometimes, as in the wonderful 
example we have just quoted, capable in themselves of con+ 
veying edification. Nothing can be sounder than M. de 
Talleyrand’s remark about the teaching of Revolution, and it 
is, in a way, interesting to know that he thought it, only— 
only nobody wants at this time of day to hear it. These men, 
and many more like them, did not talk too much, but when 
they talked, or in the present instance wrote, they wrote or 
talked like schoolmasters addressing a class, uttered known 
things as if they were new, instructed without increasing 
knowledge, made arguments often sound a little too clear, 
treated everything too solemnly,—in short, prosed. Who among 
us does not know, and probably like, some one who does it, 
some man—women seldom or never do it, unless they have 
given themselves up to special philanthropies—who will infliet 
his special knowledge on his hearers, who neither will be nor 
can be answered, for substantially he is right, and to whom 
you are afraid to say a word either of assent or dissent, lest 
it should prove an excuse for going on? One-half of all such 
men, we will venture to say, know that they are prosing, are 
slightly ashamed of themselves for not stopping, and yet go 
on as interminably as Dugald Dalgetty whenever the true 
science of castrametation came to the fore. What on earth 
makes them do it? The usual, and in intention kindly ex- 
planation, is that it is a weakness, a sign of decaying 
faculties, like mumbling or tottering; and most people 
believe that it is peculiar to the old. It is nothing of 
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the kind, though it is common in the old, many men 
being prosers who begin from the time when, as they are 
out of pupilage, it is considered civil to hear all they have to 
say. They are constantly called prigs, when they are only 
prosers. Mr. Day, the author of “ Sandford and Merton,” must 
have been born a proser, or he could not have reached his 
perfection in the art, and he really was not only a man of 
more than passable ability, but in some departments a thinker 
of originality. There is some one like him in almost every 
circle, checked, it may be, in his worst manifestations by the 
modern passion for shortness of which few men are wholly 
unaware, but still essentially a proser, a man who would be 
happiest lecturing at length to a few hearers who agreed 
with or admired him. Why does he do it? We imagine 
that in many such men the cause is one of the strong 
modern impulses, the passion—for it is a passion—of didac- 
ticism, the desire to instruct, to convince, to clear away 
errors or ignorances existing or possible in the hearer’s 
mind. Some people, usually good people and well informed, 
have this passion like a mania, and cannot be kept from 
indulging it by any consideration either of time or oppor- 
tunity, or even consideration for others whom all the time 
they are heartily anxious to please. Teach they must, in 
season and out of season, and the hearer to whom they are 
teaching something he wants to know, may congratulate him- 
self on a good fortune which sweetens his necessary resigna- 
tion. This is, we fancy, the impulse of old diplomatists like 
M. de Talleyrand, accustomed to succeed in life by convincing 
and in one sense teaching others, and of old Bishops who 
have preached much, as well occasionally as of old men 
of the world slightly choked by their experiences. Women, 
we may remark, share in this passion, although, as we 
have said, they, unless philanthropists, rarely display it 
in speeches of such length as to be recognised as true 
prosers. They break their utterances into paragraphs, 
perhaps from early discipline, perhaps because they are more 
anxious for the assent which to the true male proser is 
matter of less importance. He goes on like a Red Indian 
chief, prosiest, we conceive, of the known varieties of mankind ; 
but she waits occasionally, to be quite sure, perhaps, that there 
is no mental tomahawk about to descend. The majority of 
prosers, however, we imagine, are not teachers, but are rather 
impelled, like those authors who must be authors, let publishers 
oppose as they will, by a desire to deliver themselves, which is 
not didacticism and not vanity, though vanity may lurk in it, 
but is a yearning to utter words which, if kept in, oppress 
them. They let their talk out almost involuntarily, and 
with no intention at all as regards the audience, only 
an intention of letting it out and not keeping it in. They may 
be persons of almost any powers, except, indeed, the faculty of 
humour, and possess all the amiabilities except the one, a kind 
of sympathy, which would warn them of the pain they are 
inflicting. The best examples among the cultivated are 
old servants of the State with grievances, or middle-aged 
philanthropists with fads; but among the uncultivated, 
experienced men will inform you, there is a worse variety 
than these. No one can surpass, or, indeed, come near, 
the uncultivated proser on politics, who unites the passion 
of didacticism with the desire for free utterance, and who 
can and will go on for a period to which there is no termi- 
nation except the extinction of the lights. He is the perfect 
proser, for he has something to say, and says it for hours sen- 
tentiously, and he, too, is very rarely either quite ignorant or 
in his sentiments a bad fellow. Like his superiors of the same 
kind, he has usually thoughts to express, but he cannot judge 
rightly either as to the time or the length at which he should 
express them. He is the truest proser of all, but the genus is 
a large one, and, to the surprise of mankind, M. de Talleyrand 
has shown that he, at least at one period of his life, essentially 
belonged to it. 





STREET-MUSIC. 

E do not love the organ-grinder. At our own doors 

he is an unmitigated nuisance; at the doors of our 
immediate neighbours—though for them we have no un- 
friendly feeling—we would rather see the proverbial wolf than 
that dusky music making foreigner. Whether it be that we 
do not love music at all, or that we have better music of our 
own making, or that his strident tones interfere with our 
daily occupations, it matters little: we do not require him, or 





his organ, or his monkey, and we would that they had never 
left their native shores. Even when we meet him outof doors, 
we quicken our footsteps,—not from any exhilaration added by 
his strains, but in order that we may pass him by the more 
swiftly, and hear as little of him as possible. As for 
giving him money, we would not stay to give him a 
doubtful halfpenny, even though at our approach the 
swarthy face widens and gapes, and the white teeth flash 
in a foolish, deprecating smile, while their owner with one 
hand pulls a greasy hat from his black curls in suppli- 
cating fashion, and with the other grinds more vigorously 
than ever. We give him nothing, because we do not like him 
or his noise, and because, as far as we are concerned, we wish 
that both he and his organ were out of the country, and that 
we might never see them again. This much we say in order 
to prove that we have no foolish prejudice or weakness in his 
favour. And yet, let us consider the organ-grinder and why 
he grinds. He must have some friends and supporters, for he 
could not live only by levying black-mail upon his enemies 
Though he may grind to our particular pain, it is also 
possible that he grinds for some other person’s very 
peculiar pleasure, and that his total abolition, however much 
it may rejoice our own hearts, may yet bring a sorrowful 
blank in life to some other music-loving soul. Assuredly he 
does not work for nothing. For consider the organ-grinder and 
how he grinds. In the early morning he drags that baneful 
instrument all the way from Saffron Hill. We do not know 
where Saffron Hill is; but it must be far, very far, away: it 
is thence that Italian pedlars come, it is there that penny-ices 
are made; and thither, when the long day’s work is done, 
return both organists and monkeys to their well-earned 
polenta and repose,—what time the sweet, sonorous Italian 
voices rise, together with an odour of garlic, upon the evening 
air, and the too quick knife leaps out in sudden quarrel. All 
the way from Saffron Hill he drags the woeful machine. All 
the day he drags it from street to street, and turns its vociferous 
handle with most weary iteration, undaunted by the bitter 
climate for which he has exchanged his own sunny sky, and un- 
dismayed by frequent rebuffs and orders to “moveon.” Such 
labour is his, and such labour cannot be ill-paid, or he would 
not undertake it. Those who pay him best are those that 
love him best, and they do not live in polite squares or genteel 
terraces, but in the back-streets, the by-ways, the humble 
courts and alleys of the city. To them the sound of the 
grind-organ is music, the only music that they know. They 
do not frequent concerts, however popular those concerts may 
be called,—possibly because they do not care for what we call 
music, more probably because their means cannot afford it, 
They can afford the organ-grinder, who only costs them an 
occasional penny, and therefore they nobly encourage his art. 
Indeed, there is no locality quite so dingy, and no soul quite 
so grimy, as not to have some love of music concealed in some 
corner of it, or some emotions that can be stirred by other 
means than drink and tobacco. For such people it is well 
that the organ-grinder exists; otherwise they would be quite 
cut off from a very innocent and even helpful pleasure. 


We have, at the present moment, a reason for wishing to 
consider the organ-grinder and his grinding. Mr. Jacoby has 
just introduced a Bill with the object of narrowing the sphere 
of his industry and curtailing the hours of his labour. By 
that Bill, it is proposed to empower any householder, per- 
sonally or by his servant, to require any street-musician 
playing in his vicinity, to remove to a distance of not less than 
a quarter of a mile, under penalty, in case of refusal to comply, 
of a fine of 40s., or a fortnight’s imprisonment. And the same 
penalty is to be imposed upon any one who plays any instru- 
ment in the street or grinds an organ before the hours of 
8 o’clock in the morning or after the hour of 8 o’clock in the 
evening. The Bill is not intended to apply “to any person 
not playing for reward, or to any musician belonging to her 
Majesty’s forces, or to persons taking part in a procession, 
whether it have a religious or political object, or be for the 
purposes of any charitable institution or of any labour 
organisation.” Now it is in this last clause that the Bill, if it 
had as much as a leg to stand upon, would show the cloven 
foot. It simply amounts to a proposal to obtain a monopoly 
in street-noises for the Salvation Army or labour and political 
agitations. As regards the relief of the householder, it is 
simply ridiculous; indeed, a more ridiculous attempt at 
futile and fussy legislation has rarely been exhibited. The 
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householder can already invoke the aid of the police to remove 
a too persistent musician to a reasonable distance, and to in- 
crease the limit of that distance and the penalty for non- 
compliance will not give him greater facility for seeking 
protection from the law. As to forbidding a musician to 
play before 8 o’clock in the morning or after 8 o’clock in the 
evening, it is simply a vexatious piece of interference that 
does good to no one; the organ-grinder is not wont to dis- 
turb our early hours, and in the late evening he rarely 
plays except in the neighbourhood of small public-houses 
in the back-streets, where presumably he finds an audience 
composed only of his fondest admirers. It can hardly be con- 
‘tended that a man who fiddles outside a public-house adds much 
to the drunkenness of the public. But the humour of the 
‘situation lies in the fact that it is Mr. Jacoby, the staunch 
Radical and anti-coercionist, who thus wishes to coerce the 
street-musician, and to protect the delicate sensibilities of the 
upper classes by discouraging the amusement of the populace. 
Saul prophesying among the prophets was not a more 
astonishing sight than Mr. Jacoby protecting the house- 
‘holder. One carinot but wonder what poor David can have 
done, that Saul should hurl a javelin at him and his music. 
Does history repeat itself, and is this too a case of jealousy P— 
of jealous anger that, while the alien David can always collect 
a crowd of admirers, a leader of Israel can find no one to listen 
to his eloquence? If that be so, Mr. Jacoby were better 
advised to buy an organ and a monkey for himself, and 
compete with the organ-grinder on his own ground. 


It is not fair, however, to include the monkey in our stric- 
tures upon street-musicians. Though the man who grins and 
‘grinds so shamelessly may be a hardened sinner, devoid of 
any feeling of compunction, the poor little beast really does 
seem to realise the infamy of the music, and to suffer from 
pangs of remorse. What a world of sorrow and heavy shame 
there is in that sad and wizened little countenance! Alas! it 
iis only to the very worst and most asthmatic organs that the 
poor animal is attached, and we cannot wonder that he should 
so dance on the pavement with impotent rage, or climb an 
adjacent lamp-post to get as far away as possible from 
the instrument of torture. How much better it had been 
if Mr. Jacoby, instead of bringing in a Bill for the 
protection of the householder and the suppression of street- 
music, had brought in one for the improvement of the 
music and the protection of the monkey. It is the broken- 
wind of the organ that breaks the poor monkey’s heart; and 
if it were only enacted that all organs should be compelled to 
pass a kind of veterinary inspection to pronounce them sound 
in wind and handle, much suffering would be spared to the 
humble and deserving little creatures attached to them. We 
earnestly recommend this amendment to any Member who 
thinks it the duty of the Government to provide maternal 
Jegislation, and who may wish to rival Mr. Jacoby in procuring 
the same. As regards the protection of the householder, 
really there are many other more simple ways of dis- 
couraging the organ-grinder than crushing him with an Act 
of Parliament. To give him nothing, neither for playing 
nor for ceasing to play, is the simplest and the best. 
If a neighbour has still the bad taste to encourage him, 
it is sometimes useful to discourage that neighbour by 
starting a counter-irritation. But in no case let the organ- 
grinder be paid, for he will surely return if he fancies that he 
has succeeded in giving either pleasure or annoyance. In- 
difference is the only thing that chills a musician’s ardour. 
It is useless to reason with him,—partly because he will not 
listen to reason, and partly because he does not understand 
English. And here we may remark that a little knowledge of 
polite Italian conversation is sometimes very useful The 
pious wish for a man’s future welfare which is generally 
abbreviated to the single word “ Accidente!” will often cause 
him to decamp with all speed from the neighbourhood of his 
well-wisher. Or if the householder has scruples that forbid him 
to threaten even an organ-grinder with apoplexy, at least he 
meed not offend against his conscience by making pantomimic 
gestures which, although they mean nothing to him, seem to 
mean a great deal to the Italian intruder. One gesture in 
particular has a dire effect upon the most obstinate of 


erganists,—either it will sadden him so greatly that he will at 


once hurry home to think about his latter end, or it will drive 
him to straightway put a knife into the man who made it. It 
is because the second alternative is so disagreeable that we 





refrain from describing the gesture in question. But it matters 
not whether we do it by indifference, by speech, by panto- 
mime, or by the aid of the police, we are really capable of 
protecting ourselves from a man and an organ without further 
aid from Parliament. At any rate, we would earnestly deprecate 
any aid that served at the same time to legalise such infinitely 
greater nuisances as Salvation Army bands and demonstra- 
tions. 





CHARLES KEENE’S DRAWINGS. 
HE exhibition of Charles Keene’s drawings and sketches 
which is being held at the Fine Art Society’s galleries 
in New Bond Street, entirely justifies the opinion of those who 
declare him to have been one of the greatest of English artists. 
His work, when seen in its original form, proves him, too, more 
than the masterly designer of the Punch illustrations. His 
drawings are perfect and complete in themselves, and not merely 
figurative directions to the wood-engraver. They are pictures, 
using the word in the sense of a work in which the artist has 
endeavoured to express himself to the fullest extent allowed 
by the particular form he is using. Each is sufficient in 
itself. The circumstance that they were afterwards to be 
mechanically reproduced has evidently not affected the 
artist. He made his drawings as if his achievement was 
to be judged solely on the individual production. For this 
characteristic many visitors to the exhibition at the Fine 
Art Society were evidently unprepared. They expected 
to find suggestion. Instead, they were brought face to 
face with full accomplishment,—with productions which, 
though confined to black-and-white, are as essentially pictures 
as the Ansidei Raphael. Take as an example the marvellous 
pen-and-ink drawing called “A Waverer,”—as perfect a work 
of art as can well be imagined, and thoroughly characteristic 
of Charles Keene’s manner. The scene represented is a 
country road in winter. In the carriage-way and coming at 
you out of the picture is the village doctor’s trap and horse,— 
a horse exactly appropriate to the owner’s requirements, sound, 
strong, but not showy. In the footpath at the side is a smock- 
frocked rustic, and behind and beyond the figures stretches a 
snowy rural highway, delineated to the point of inspiration. The 
grace and poetry of the landscape, and the naturalness of the 
figures—a naturalness so great that they too have become 
instinct with grace—gives the whole piece a wonderful charm. 
Yet, at the same time, no single line in the earth or sky, in 
the villager’s smock-frock or in the doctor’s greatcoat, is un- 
conscious of the comic situation which the drawing represents. 
The doctor has just asked the countryman how he voted 
“after all,” and the countryman is replying: “ Well, Sir, I 
promised the blews, but the yallers got over my missus, and I 
says ‘ Yes.’ So when I went to the Bewth, and they gives me 
my ballot-paper, ‘Conscience for ever!’ says I to myself, goes 
into the box, shuts my eyes, an’ makes a big cross promiscous 
—and Lord knows how I voted!!” The whole drawing is 
suffused with the perplexity of this independent voter. It is 
apparent in every curve of his clothes, in the tilt of his hat, 
and is even to be caught reflected in the faces of the doctor 
and his horse. 

This power of patting something of his central idea 
into every part or fragment of the parts which compose 
the picture, is again and again to be noted in Mr. Keene’s 
work. He seems to have been governed by the principle 
which Mr. Stevenson, in treating of a sister-art, has declared 
to be obligatory on the novelist. The author of “ The Master 
of Ballantrae” lays it down that there should be nothing in 
a work of narrative fiction which does not in some way 
or other contribute to the story as a whole,—which is not, 
that is, inextricably interwoven with it and vitally dependent 
thereon. However this may be in the case of the novel, Mr. 
Keene certainly observed the principle in his work. The 
central idea dominates and, as it were, sets the tune to every- 
thing in the picture. If he has to draw an insolent cabdriver, 
the man’s very boots are an impertinence. If the joke depends 
upon intoxication, intoxication seems to have become as much 
one of the essential elements of the scene portrayed as the sun- 
light or the air. Again, if the hero or heroine of the piece is 
embarrassed, the very chairs and carpets are shy and retiring. 
Take, for example, the exquisite drawing catalogued as 
“Undaunted.” <A bride and bridegroom are walking up the 
aisle, the latter in an agony of nervousness. “ You’re 
not nervous, darling?” he inquires tremulously, only to 
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be answered by the bride (“ Widow—firmly”), “Never was 
yet!” In this picture, the wretched man’s coat and trousers, 
and even the hat he holds in his hand, are evidently 
sharing the feelings of their wearer. The look they bear 
in their curves and wrinkles says quite as plainly as the 
bridegroom’s face, that they are ready to sink into the ground 
to hide their embarrassment. Yet another example of this 
marvellous power is to be found in the drawing of the old lady 
frightened by the vendor of penny toys :—“ Street Vendor (to 
nervous old gentlewoman who has a horror of reptiles) : ‘They 
all on ’em jumps, Mum! Only a——’ So did the old lady.” 
Here, again, the old lady’s jump—a piece of drawing mar- 
vellous for its lack of all exaggeration—has got into the whole 
picture, and dominates it throughout. Charles Keene, in fact, 
drew as-a good musician plays. He put expression into the 
whole of his piece. Allied to this characteristic was the 
dramatic faculty displayed by Mr. Keene. It is to be 
seen in all his work. While other illustrators are constantly 
falling into the stiff or the conventional, Charles Keene’s 
men and women always “act up.” In nothing is this 
dramatic faculty better illustrated than in the grouping of 
Keene’s pictures. Mr. Du Maurier, though so clever and grace- 
ful an artist, often fails to give life to a group, and we notice a 
sort of artificial and academic arrangement of the dramatis 
personx and of the scene. In Charles Keene’s pictures, the action 
is beyond criticism. Take a simple example, that of the Shake- 
spearian commentators :—“ First Quidnune (in an ecstasy): 
‘I’ve just been writing to the New Shakespeare Society. 
Believe I’ve made a discovery—that Horatio was Hamlet’s 
father” Second Quidnunce (enchanted): ‘You don’t say so!’ 
First Quidnunc: ‘My dear Sir, doesn’t Hamlet, when he 
handles Yorick’s skull, address Horatio, “and smelt so pa”? 
I think that’s conclusive.’” The delicious eagerness of the 
two old gentlemen—wisps of hair flying off their bald heads, 
and collars almost bursting with excitement—is intensely 
dramatic, and recalls the impersonations of some great 
character-actor, like the late Mr. Hill. 


It is a curious reflection that Charles Keene was often 
blamed for the lack of a quality which he possessed in 
a very high degree. The world in general has often 
accused him of having no imagination, and only a day or 
two ago a writer, who seems otherwise to have appreciated 
the artist, repeated the blundering accusation. If by imagina- 
tion is merely meant the invention and portrayal of things 
that never have existed and never could exist, the sort of 
things Mr. Doyle used to draw—fairies with iridescent wings, 
imps, goblins, water-witches, and impossible sunsets behind 
the mountains of the moon—then, of course, Charles Keene 
was devoid of imagination. If, however, we mean by imagina- 
tion the creative faculty by means of which the common clay 
of human thought is made living, and takes form and 
force, then most assuredly Charles Keene had imagina- 
tion. It is the function of the imagination to conceive 
and understand the essential and archetypal element which 
belongs to each class or group represented by the artist, 
and to give us something of that along with his re- 
presentation of a particular object. The artist must be 
realist and idealist at the same time. He must be true to 
the earth of his actual model, but yet breathe into it some- 
thing of the essentials of the class sought to be depicted. 
This Charles Keene did, and did it by the imaginative force 
which he possessed. He drew, for example, an omnibus- 
driver. The man was true to life, but he was not merely 
the driver of the 10.30 *bus from Hammersmith to Liver- 
pool Street. He was that and something more. He was 
the characterisation of the whole race of ’bus-drivers, not 
only John Smith, though John Smith may have partly served 
for a model. It was the same with Charles Keene’s game- 
keepers, street-arabs, and small country boys. His imagina- 
tive faculty enabled him to make them at once perfect types 
and yet perfect individual examples. Take, for instance, the 
Trish boy who tells the Saxon tourist, “There’s foive of us, yer 
honour, an’ the baby,” and adds that he is the eldest— “at 
prisent, yer honour.” The boy has all the essentials of all the 
country boys one has ever met. Keene was, indeed, specially 
strong in children and young people. There is, for example, 
a boy drawn on blue paper out of one of his sketch-books, 
which, as a piece of graceful realism, can compare with the 
exquisite sketches in the girdle-books of Leonardo da Vinci. 


We must not leave our notice of Charles Keene’s work with- 





out one more comment. No one can turn over his drawings 
without being struck by the extraordinary absence of repeti-. 
tion. No doubt there was an apparent sameness, due to the 
artist’s strong individuality, and to the similarity of the themes 
he handled. Looked at closer, however, it will be seen that he 
very seldom repeated himself. His mind was as fertile as it 
was original, and he seemed to lack invention as little as he 
lacked the power to give each line or shadow of his work its 
exact appropriateness. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NON-COLLEGIATE STUDENTS AT OXFORD. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Your recent article on the “Spinning-House” contains 
some startling assertions which affect non-collegiate students. 
It says :-— 


“In each of the three cities we have named [Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin], plenty of instances have occurred, and are 
now occurring, of shop-assistants and small clerks who have put 
their names on the University books, and in their spare hours 
have managed to do enough reading to pass their examinations: 
with so much credit that, after having taken their degrees, they 
have been able to enter the Church or the Bar, or to adopt some 
other professional career, instead of the shop or the office. Strange: 
to relate, however, instances of this kind are practically unknown 
at Oxford or Cambridge, though the existence of the unattached 
or non-collegiate students makes it quite possible for a lad behind 
the counter to belong to the University. Both Universities car 
now boast plenty of men belonging originally to the humbler 
walks of life, but they are, as a rule, persons who have saved a 
little money to come up to College, or else have won some sort of 
scholarship or exhibition. The man who joins the University 
because he is near to it, but who otherwise would never have 
dreamed it possible to take a degree, does not exist.” 


Allow me, on the part of Oxford, to give an unqualified 
contradiction to these statements. We rejoice to have among 
our non-collegiate students all sorts and conditions of men,. 
and many of our members belong to the class of persons 
whom the writer of your article describes as without existence. 
—I an, Sir, &e., R. W. M. Pore, 

Censor of Non-Collegiate Students. 





Oxford, March 16th. 

[We are delighted to hear that we were wrong. Some ter 
or twelve years ago, the fact was undoubtedly as stated by us. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND ITS TOWNSMEN.. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—What you say of young townsmen not taking advan- 
tage of the facilities for taking a degree offered by the: 
University, may possibly be true of Oxford, but is not true at 
all of Cambridge. Here it rather is the rule that in every 
fairly prosperous tradesman’s family, some of the sons go. 
through their course and obtain their degree. In about one 
house in every four in my own little parish, some member of 
the family has been or is a member of the University.—I am,,. 
Sir, &e., AN Outp RESIDENT IN CAMBRIDGE. 








CARSTARES. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Your reviewer, in his notice of “The Modern Church 
of Scotland,” seems to do less than justice to Carstares, who 
endured the frightful agony of the “improved” thumbkins 
“till the sweat of his agony poured over his brow,”—those 
very thumbkins of which William III. said that “ another turn 
would make him confess anything.” The whole story is too- 
long to trouble you with, but may be read at length in Story’s. 
“ William Carstares” (pp. 95 ef seq.)—I am, Sir, &e., 
Eversley, Wimborne Road, March 15th. W. K. Grit. 





CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Srr,—I have a letter written to me just forty years ago by 
Charles Marriott which gives a further and characteristic: 
illustration of what you justly term his “fundamental inde- 
pendence of mind.” In 1849, the Gorham judgment created 
a great sensation in the Church of England, and many who 
were in sympathy with the Oxford Movement were alarmed 
and unsettled. Not so Charles Marriott. He deplored it, 
but was far-sighted enough to see that the ship, though she 
had touched the rock, would right herself. It was a critical 
moment in the personal history of the “ Disciple.” He was 
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just about to be offered, and to accept, the vicarage of St. 
Mary’s. Under date “Oriel, Wednesday before Easter, 
1850,” his letter tells of no reluctance to undertake 
the work owing to that controversy which had shaken 
so many weaker minds, and turned some Romewards. His 
high standard of responsibility, and his unceasing work 
of a non-parochial kind, are the only causes of misgiving. 
“Your congratulations,” he writes, “ were a little premature. 
However, it seems likely that I shall be appointed Vicar of 
St. Mary’s. I fear it more now I see it near, and understand 
more clearly why other people are afraid of a parish. But I 
do not feel as if I should fear it so much if I had not other 
engagements not easy to get ridof...... The Gorham case 
does not much disturb me. I feel that it is a call to action, 
which our Church much needed, and for which it was not 
quite prepared. But I believe the body of the Church of 
England will stand by the Bishop of London; and I think 
there can be no doubt that a Synod of Canterbury would 
affirm the true doctrine as far as they might go, and quite far 
enough to contradict this decision.—Yours ever most sincerely, 
©. Marriott.’ P.S.—I should have been disturbed if I had 
thought it possible that such a decision should be quietly 
received and acknowledged ; but such a thing never entered 
into my head.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Witney, March 17th. W. Foxtey Norris. 





A COLONY OF ROOKS. 
{To rue EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

‘Srr,—Last year you were good enough to publish some letters 
-of mine on the above subject, which, judging from the number 
of questions I received from many seem to have proved 
interesting. May I say, in continuation of the subject, that 
the rooks have appeared in the same place this year; but, 
whereas last year they came with great din and proclamation 
and quarrelling as then described, this year they literally 
sneaked in by degrees, and commenced to build quietly without 
the slightest noise? Can it be that the hardships of the winter 
and the present cold have been too much for them, and have 
effectually cooled down their natural demonstrativeness >—I 
am, Sir, &e., We EE. W.. He. 








POETRY. 





THE DARLING OF THE YEAR. 

APRIL, young April, 
Ever fresh and dear, 

«Sweet sixteen ” among the months, 
Darling of the year! 

Ere your smile can flash and die, 
Lo!. a tear o’ertakes it; 

Ere the tear is fully globed, 
Dainty laughter shakes it. 

Loose your curls upon the wind— 
That shall ’tice the swallow: 

Press your lips upon the spray, 
And the rose shall follow! 

FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 








ART. 


—— 
FOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


Few artists have a talent that is indifferently applicable; the 
master of one order of effect or character will be a little 


‘child when he attempts another; success means a personal 


angle, discovered after experiments this way and that, and to 
be abandoned at the peril of disaster. But artists differ very 
much in the clearness with which they recognise their own 
success, and the tenacity with which they hold to it. Con- 
stable is a notable example of a man of great originality in 
attempt, and great endowment for execution, who for want of 
this clearness and tenacity constantly fell short in artistic 
achievement. Splendid moments came in his sketches; but 
he would seem not always to have known them for 
such, and laboured to obscure them in the irrelevant elabo- 
ration of the finished work. Corot, on the other hand, 
making not nearly so many excursions into Nature, nor 
pursuing them so far, set up his rest at a point where 








he was assured of artistic satisfaction, and played varia- 
tions on that lovely vision to the end. Diaz struck 
upon the track of his success when he followed Rousseau 
into the Forest of Fontainebleau. Outside of that, he was 
capable of work which may be left to confectioners to 
criticise: there, the capricious power that makes pictures 
descended upon him, and what had been of old a tree-trunk, 
diligently laboured by a Dutchman, puts off, under his touch, 
all of its tree-nature but the jewels, and them an Arabian 
might have dreamed. All, in these happy cases, that does 
not matter to the picture is discarded; the rest of the forest 
masses round in thick, green gloom; a ray of sunshine filters 
through, finds out the silver lichen filigree on the stem, an 
emerald or two on the grass, a diamond or two in the water, 
and falters last at the shadowy limbs of the bathing nymph. 


Messrs. Goupil, who have already given us exhibitions of 
the work of Corot and Daubigny, have brought together this 
time thirty-seven paintings by Diaz. The extraordinary dif- 
ference we have adverted to between his inspired and his 
mistaken moments is well illustrated. There are Moorish 
Ladies; there are Women Bathing, not this time in the 
enchanted pool, but in burnt sienna; there are figures, said 
by the catalogue to be going Heavenwards, clad in the hues of 
the coloured supplement; there are flower-pieces that may be 
forgiven to the china-painter that Diaz was to begin with. 
But there is, to dream before for an hour, the little Sous Bois, 
a gleaming beech-stem, and a girl’s figure against the dark 
wood; there is, to kneel before, the Sketch in the Forest, with 
the shimmer of its tree-trunks in the obscure water; and in 
another line, there is another masterpiece in the Sunset, with 
its flushed, cloudy sky over dark-green country. 


The Fine Art Society exhibits a collection of oil and water- 
colour paintings by Mr. Alfred Parsons, under the name of 
Gardens and Orchards. Mr. Henry James, in a note prefixed 
to the catalogue, takes up the eulogy of English gardens so 
memorably opened by Bacon, with that intensified sense for 
English characteristics that his nationality gains for him, and 
with all the ingenious turns of thought and epithet that we 
expect from his art. Every one will agree with the eulogist 
that the subjects are themselves delightful, and that the artist 
is strikingly qualified for his task by talent and by study. He 
has shown himself a master in his black-and-white drawings 
of flowers, and he may almost claim the blossoming orchard 
as his own province. We can go, again, a considerable 
length with Mr. James in his admiration of Mr. Parsons’s 
work in the present collection. There is always singular 
nicety of drawing, and appreciation of character of form, and 
of local colour in the flowers, and there is hardly one of 
the drawings that does not give a suggestion in some part of a 
beautiful picture-scheme; but it must besaid that the general 
impression conveyed is that of a sacrifice of pictorial quality— 
that is to say, concentration of arrangement and colour, and 
allowance for atmosphere—a sacrifice of all this to the display 
of the variety of form and colour in the flowers. As colour, 
the flowers and the other items of the composition fall, so to 
speak, rather out of focus; the greys are often forced to a 
blue or purple note, and one finds oneself wondering, among 
all this material for a bouquet or a picture, where the picture 
is. But on a closer review, it is possible to weed out the most 
offending pictures, and to find some which may be admired 
with very little qualification. Some, indeed, may be praised 
without reserve, like the charming Whitewashed Orchard, 
Hagborne (17), and the Plum-Trees, Hagborne (28). In 
the Hillside Orchard, Holme Lacey (26), and the Wind- 
falls, Corsley, Wilts (34), there are many fine qualities. How 
well observed, again, is the frosty grass in the hollows of 
No. 12, A Frosty Morning, Corsley, Wilts, and the colour of 
the field of daffodils in No. 21. But the finest thing in the 
collection for simplicity and beauty of colour-scheme, is the 
bank of lilac-coloured flowers against the yellow-washed wall 
of a cottage, Mrs. Hopkins’s Cottage, Broadway (32). The only 
pity is, that this being the picture, we are distracted by the 
addition of what is really a second picture; for Mrs. Hopkins 
and her doings, to the left, divide the attention too much with 
the Michaelmas daisies and the wall to the right. 

The most striking work in the exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours is Mr. T. Austen 
Brown’s Feeding Calves (15). The calves are being fed bya 
girl in a dark byre. One would think that another medium 
would give more easily, in a work of this scale, the depth of 
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tone aimed at; but the artist has used his materials with re- 
markable skill, and in conception, observation, and execution, 
the picture is very fine. In the same gallery, the most 
noticeable drawings are Mr. Claude Hayes’s The Oil Sand-Pit 
(106), Mr. Hatherell’s The Beach, Bordighiera (119) and Monaco 
(183), Mr. Goff’s Street Study, Springtime (171) and On the 
Sea-Beach, Brighton (34), and Mr. Harry Goodwin’s Moonrise, 
Hastings (193), a remarkable if not altogether successful 
attempt to tackle a complex subject. To these may be added 
a Flower-Study (197), by Chris Poole. In the Central Gallery, 
we notice in order Monsieur le Patron (241), by Mr. Dudley 
Hardy, a clever little character-sketch; East Bergholt, Spring 
254), by Mr. H. C. Fox, and the well-noted grey of the sands in 
Carthillian Rocks, the Lizard (255), by Mr. W. Casley. One 
of the best things in the show is Mr. J. H. V. Fisher’s great 
cloud with the flat land lit by a single gleam below (335,. It 
has dignity of composition and charm of colour. Mr. William 
Rainey’s Iron versus Oak (348) may be singled out as one of 
the best figure-drawings here. Its fault, a fault still more 
strongly marked in others of the kind, is a stuck-up look in 
the attitudes, and this is almost inevitable with the slow and 
painful method of painting in vogue among the figure- 
painters of the Institute. Mr. Alfred East has two snow-pieces 
in this room, of which At the “ Eyre Arms” (439) is the happier. 
Mr. Claude Hayes has an Evening at Christchurch (449). 
There is much that is charming, for all its timid handling, 
about the Song of Spring of Mr. George Wetherbee (484). In 
the East Gallery, there is a wonderful piece of skill and patience 
in Mr. Walter Langley’s Old Pilot (509), a skill and patience, as 
we think, misdirected in attempting to realise on so large a 
scale in water-colour. Another huge piece, but with fine 
pictorial qualities, is Mr. H. G. Hine’s On the Malling Hills, 
near Lewes (640). Mr. Hayes and Mr. Hatherell are again 
represented in this room; and we may mention as worthy 
of notice, When my Daughter Came of Age (497), by Mr. T. 
F. M. Sheard, and Miss Rose Barton’s A Rainy Day, June, 
1890 (531). It is difficult in so large a collection to do justice 
to all of those that tremble on the better side of mediocrity, 
and it is needless to repeat criticisms on well-defined styles 
like that of the President and many of his colleagues. 

The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
camps this year at Messrs. Dowdeswells’, in Bond Street. 
The drawings, as is likely with a Society of the kind, are of 
all sorts, Mr. Arthur Melville, to epitomise the range, hanging 
beside Mr. Waller Paton. Mr. Melville’s Henley is the most 
striking of the drawings, a view of the river and boats at 
night, lantern-lit. Mr. James Paterson’s In a Wood (8) and 
Dusk in Sand (202) are charming impressions; his other 
drawings are carried further in too thina mannerism. Mr. 
E. Sherwood Calvert has a lovely little body-colour Sundown 
(195). Mr. R. B. Nisbet sends several of his familiar and 
pleasing moorland scenes, and in Sunset on a Border Moor 
(70) strikes a fuller note of colour than is his wont. Others 
whose work deserves notice are, Messrs. R. G. M. Coventry, 
J. H. Lorimer, W. B. Chamberlin, R. A. Brownlie, G. G. 
Smith, W. Y. Macgregor, and J. R. Houston. 








BOOKS. 


——¢~—— 
THE LAST LETTERS OF FANNY KEMBLE.* 

THIS work, consisting of the latest letters of a well-known 
member of a distinguished family, is a pleasant supplement 
to its enjoyable predecessors, which gave the writer’s reminis- 
cences of her “ girlhood” and “ early life,” retaining as it does 
most of their special attractions, with the added charm which 
belongs to the utterances of a kindly and cultivated woman 
who in advanced years preserves the quick interest and ready 
sympathy of youth and maturity. Though the letters of 
Fanny Kemble are pleasing, in virtue of that light-handed 
treatment of the trifles of life in which feminine correspondents 
are so incontestably superior to the generality of men, 
the writer cannot be classed among the women whose peculiar 
gift is the knack of saying nothing very delightfully. On the 
contrary, she has a good deal to say that is of intrinsic 
interest, though many a reader will probably be unconscious 
of the extent to which the attractiveness of the matter is 
dependent upon the brightness of the manner and the happy 





* Further Records, 1848-1883. A Series of Letters. By Frances Anne Kemble. 
In 2 vols, London: Richard Bentley and Son, 





iustinct of selection. Many of the letters were written from 
America to a friend or relative in Ireland, and abound ir 
glimpses of those conditions of life in the United States which. 
are unnoted by the native American because they are familiar, 
and unobserved by the ordinary tourist because they only enter 
into the experience of a resident. Then, too, there are remarks. 
upon books and current topics, and occasional sketches of 
distinguished people; but all these things are, for the most 
part, treated allusively and with “a flying finger,”—not with 
the elaboration of set disquisition or description; they simply 
come into the letters because they have come into the life of 
which the letters are a transcript or reflection. 

It was evidently a life of many interests,—diverse enough, 
but harmonised in a sane, well-balanced individuality. 
Calling one day upon Miss Bremer, who was not very well, 
Fanny Kemble expressed a fear that her hostess might feel 
unpleasantly the exertion of receiving her, and after cordially 
exclaiming, “Oh, no, no!” the invalid laughingly added, 
“And yet I do not know that I ought to see so many 
people as you are.” The impression stamped on the mind by 
this impromptu characterisation is sharpened by the letters 
themselves. In some the writer appears as the typical house- 
wife, discoursing wisely of servants and other domesticities ; in 
others, as the shrewd social observer; in others, again, as the 
woman who feels to the full the fascination of problems which 
the mere housewife or the mere social observer is apt to ignore.. 
It is not often that Fanny Kemble is sententious, but now and 
then we have a sentence which might find a place in a volume of 
Pensées, as when she remarks that “ Nothing seems stranger 
than the delusions of other people when they have ceased to 
be our own,” or that “One of the dangers of the stage, as a 
profession, is the habit acting fosters of expressing superficial 
emotion,” or when she writes, with less pointedness of expres- 
sion, but equal truth of observation :—“ Surely, dear H—, 
a life of great unhappiness is compatible with immense 
and intense enjoyment. The first belongs to the mental 
and moral nature, the last to the physical organisation.” 
As a rule, however, Fanny Kemble’s expression of her 
thought does not even tend towards an assumption of 
the epigrammatic form of utterance, which is, indeed, alien to 
the conversational tone of really good correspondence. Her 
frequent remarks on literary subjects are always charac- 
terised by a penetrating and utterly unpretentious common- 
sense, which is noticeably present in the following strictures 
upon the tendency, created and fostered by the dominance of 
periodical literature, to emphasise unduly the aspects of truth 
which lend themselves most readily to treatment in the ever- 
popular “article: ” — 

“The worst of this kind of writing (I mean this essay and 
article writing) appears to me that, from the peculiar exigencies 
and limitations of that species of literature, it inclines writers to 
lay hold of some one side, some portion or aspect only, of subjects 
which have a very large and wide scope; and induces them to 
write out that mere fragmentary truth as if it carried more ground 
than it really does. For if the truth itself, as we understand it,. 
is merely fragmentary (as may very well be the case), the article 
must, nevertheless, be a finished and complete whole; and I think 
that merely valuable suggestions and partial perceptions of con- 
siderable interest are injured by being extended into systems of 
philosophy, and made the subject of more extensive deductions 
than naturally belong to them, and to account for many more 
phenomena than they really teach.” 

Fanny Kemble’s style is, it will be seen, occasionally loose 
No correct writer, for example, would speak of “teaching ” 
phenomena; but she makes her meaning perfectly clear, 
and the substance of what is said is excellent, for the criticism 
hits a real blot. She has a good deal that is interesting to say 
about the great servant problem, which is difficult enough in 
England, but which in America has become well-nigh insoluble. 
Certainly, the letters dealing with this theme are for the most 
part dated some sixteen or seventeen years back ; but there is no. 
reason to believe that there has been any recent relaxation of 
the strain of the situation. In 1874, Fanny Kemble wrote :— 

“ The servants in Philadelphia are of the lowest class of ignorant 
Irish, having never, before they came to America, seen the inside 
of any more civilised house than their own mud hovels, and im-. 
mediately find situations as cooks, or housemaids, or nursemaids 
(for all of which they are as well qualified as for coachmen, grooms, 
and gardeners), at ten shillings a week (the lowest wages given). 
and quite as often at fifteen and twenty.” 

A minimum expenditure of £26 per annum in wages to one 
inefficient servant must indeed be a terrible tax on the less 
opulent members of the middle classes in American cities, and 
though Fanny Kemble’s means appear to have been what would 
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usually be considered ample, we feel it quite natural that the 
record of having paid a couple of guineas a week for the ser- 
vices of a charwoman who preferred drink to work should be 
followed by the statement, “ I cannot afford either piano or 
carriage.” Of course, the feeling which is universal in the 
United States, and far too general in England, that domestic 
service is essentially degrading, is largely responsible both 
for the scarcity and non-efficiency of the American “ help;” 
but so far, at any rate, as the latter is concerned, the 
employers are probably as blameworthy as the employed :— 

“The total absence of early discipline,” writes Fanny Kemble, 
‘makes bad disciplinarians of American heads of houses. They 
are impatient of system, of order, of necessary and legitimate 
control themselves, and shrink with great cowardice from en- 
forcing them on their own children and servants. The children 
are allowed to be at once familiar and rude towards the latter. 

Nowhere in the world, where I have been, is the relation of home 
dependency and authority so little understood, or the intercourse 
of members of households so wanting in mutual good breeding 
and courtesy. The institutions which secure freedom all but 
unbounded to all, the almost inviolability of individual rights, 
cannot by any possibility supply the place of domestic virtues or 
charities, or the graces of mutual respect and regard that ennoble 
and sweeten human relationships.” 

These sentences are quite in Carlyle’s spirit, and are none 
the less, but all the more effective, for having more modera- 
tion of tone and language than is usually to be found in 
similar utterances of the Chelsea prophet. “Carlyle, you 
know,” writes Fanny Kemble, “ was one of my early idols, and 
has remained so always;” but she never seems to have been 
led away, as were too many idolators, into confounding the 
mere rhetorical extravagance which was the alloy of his 
teaching, with the teaching itself. It seems to have been her 
opinion that this extravagance entered largely into his often- 
quoted estimate of the intellectual powers of his wife, and 
that Mrs. Carlyle’s endowments, such as they were, were 
largely vitiated by this very habit of over-statement which 
renders Carlyle’s own writings so repellent to many sober- 
minded, and perhaps unimaginative or non-humorous, people : 

“In my personal intercourse with her [Mrs. Carlyle] she seemed 
to me a bright, clever, intelligent woman, but as to any comparison 
between her mental powers and those of the two great geniuses of 
our day, George Sand and George Eliot, it was really absurdly 
inadmissible. She either bad caught from Carlyle or was naturally 
endowed with a fine general contempt for the intellects of her 
acquaintance; and in her letters, I think, displays an effort at 
brilliancy and point quite destructive of its effect. A very 
small instance of this, with reference to myself, will illus- 
trate this tendency. ‘Mrs. Butler paid me a visit,’ said she, 
‘with a riding-whip, I suppose to keep her hand in.’ I was 
dressed in my habit, and just going out on horseback, and 
necessarily carried my riding-whip, which I am not aware of ever 
practising (keeping my hand in) with any creature but my horse. 
The desire to write something smart, such as this observation of 
hers exhibits, seems to me unpleasant, and unsuccessfully and 
frequently apparent in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. I wish clever people 
had a higher and juster respect for simple stupidity.” 

The writer’s life during the years covered by these letters was 
for the most part so quiet and retired, that references to the 
many men and women of letters known to Fanny Kemble are 
less frequent than might have been expected,—the only name 
known to the world which recurs again and again being that 
of her beloved friend, Miss Cobbe. We have, however, a 
reminiscence of Harriet Martineau; one or two pleasant and 
characteristic anecdotes of Longfellow; a glimpse of Mr. 
Bret Harte, who reminded Fanny Kemble of “our old pirate 
and bandit friend Trelawny in his appearance, though the 
latter was an almost Orientally dark-complexioned man, and 
Mr. Bret Harte was comparatively fair ;” and an account of a 
visit from Lord Houghton, which does not seem to have been 
a conspicuous success, as the hostess was terribly depressed 
by the responsibility of entertaining a lion, more especially a 
lion “ accustomed to the luxurious comfort of English people 
of Lord Houghton’s class.” Of these literary passages, one 
of the most interesting is devoted to a story of personal ex- 
perience told by Mr. Bret Harte, with which we must con- 
clude our notice of this very pleasant and readable collection 
of letters. The story began with Mr. Bret Harte’s narration 
of how, while travelling in a wild, solitary district, he put up 
for the night at a rough road-side tavern, and learned that his 
only fellow-guest was a rough desperado, for whom the myr- 
midons of Judge Lynch were searching. In the middle of the 
night, the party of horsemen arrived and, inquired for the 
man ; but on being assured by the landlord that he was not 
there, remounted their horses and rode on :— 


“ At break of day, Bret Harte took his departure, finding that 








for the first part of the journey he was to have the hiding hero 
of the night (thief or murderer probably) for his companion, to 
whom, on his departure, the master of the house gave the most 
reiterated, detailed, minute, and precise directions as to the only 
road by which it would be possible that he could escape his 
pursuers, Bret Harte meanwhile listening to these directions as 
if they were addressed to himself. They rode silently for a short 
time, and then the fugitive began to talk—not about his escape, 
not about the danger of the past night, not about the crime he 
had committed, but about Dickens’s last story, in which he ex- 
pressed such an eager and enthusiastic interest, that he would 
have passed the turning in the road by which he was to have 
made his escape, if Bret Harte had not pointed it out to him, 
saying, ‘That is your way.’ I wish I could remember what story 
of Dickens’s it was, and that he could have been made acquainted 
with this incident, worthy of a record in one of his books.” 


We may just add the remark that if, as seems not unlikely, 
this curious conversation suggested Mr. Bret Harte’s graceful 
little poem, “ Dickens in Camp,” the book which interested 
the hunted desperado was The Old Curiosity-Shop, which is 
there referred to. 


AUBREY MOORE’S ESSAYS.* 

THESE essays, unequal both in their dimensions and in their 
merit, contain much that will fully sustain the reputation of 
their author, and renew the regret of many readers that he 
was prematurely taken from us in the midst of his labours. 
Remarkable as is the ability which many of them display, 
they are more remarkable as evidences of the writer’s in- 
tellectual temper than of his intellectual power. Written in 
some instances for purposes apparently ephemeral, there are 
here and there signs in them of immaturity of view; but the 
openness of the writer’s thought, the candour of his vision, 
the patient modesty of. his mind, are visible from first to last, 
and his method may serve as a model for many who reject his 
conclusions. At the present moment, many of us are fatigued 
with the unreality of scientific men who write on theology, 
and the unreality of theologians in their treatment of science. 
It is hard to say which makes one the more impatient, Arch- 
deacon Denison on Wellhausen, or Mr. Huxley on the Deluge. 
It is, then, no small satisfaction to find those modern problems 
which the intersection of the two departments are raising, 
treated in a manner which shows that both are to the writer 
equally real. And this qualification is emphasised in the 
memoirs of the author prefixed to the volume, in which Mr. 
Romanes pays his tribute of intellectual admiration to one 
whose religious sympathies were so far from hisown. The 
special advantage which his readers gain from this double 
power is well expressed in the admirable little contribution to 
the memoirs by Mr. Talbot, now Vicar of Leeds. “He was 
not a ‘scientific man,’” he writes, “but he was recognised 
as the theologian who not only knew a good deal of science, 
but who saw scientific fact as scientific men see it, and not 
with a mere outsider’s interest; and therefore...... in 
the dealings of science with religion he could do a friend’s 
justice to both sides, and could speak words to help their 
mutual intelligence, to disarm prejudice, and to reassure 
anxiety.” 

On two subjects the writer’s views are very fully given,— 
the evolution theory in its relations to religious belief, and the 
fundamental problems of ethics; and on the former especially 
his remarks are very valuable and suggestive. But here, 
again, what strikes us especially is the broad survey of double 
lines of truth, the application of the same principles of fair- 
dealing to each, and the absence of any of that narrowness 
which characterises the specialist. It is in consequence of this 
that we find a close unity of thought between his treatment 
of “Evolution and the Fall,” and the remarkable sermon 
with which the book closes, “The Pride of Intellect,” two 
subjects at first sight but little connected. In dealing with 
each, he is concerned in showing that teachableness, the 
looking upwards to the truth of God, in science and religion 
alike, is the true intellectual attitude, and that evolution or 
development which at any point abandons this attitude, and 
becomes either neglectful of any side of truth, or self-satisfied 
in its mastery of what is really beyond us, is not a true 
development of the whole nature,—is an excrescence of one 
part rather than a full and healthy growth. 


Let knowledge grow to more and more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 


* Essays, Scientijic and Philosophical. By the late Aubrey L. Moore, M.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Tribner. 
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We cite the following passage from the former of the two 
Essays :— 

“The change which took place at the Fall was a change in the 

moral region ; but it could not be without its effect elsewhere ; 
even the knowledge of nature becomes confused without the 
governing truth of the relation of man to God. The evolution 
which should have been the harmonious development of the whole 
man is checked and impeded in one part, and that the highest 
part, of his nature, and therefore, in spite of the physical and 
intellectual advance which man has made, he is always and every- 
where the worse for the Fall...... A simple illustration may 
help us here. A child who is obedient and teachable, and willing 
to learn, who trusts his father or his teacher, may be in actual 
knowledge as inferior as he is in size to the full-grown man, though 
the man may be wayward and wilful and self-assertive. And yet 
forall that, the child is in a higher moral condition, and capable 
of fuller and truer intellectual development; for he is in a right 
relation to truth, while wilfulness and self-assertion are antago- 
nistic to truth and impede knowledge. So man before the Fall 
was ina right relation to God, though he knew nothing of modern 
science and modern civilisation. When that relation was changed, 
physical and intellectual development still went on; but the 
progress of mankind in that knowledge of God which alone can 
give a unity to our growing knowledge of nature and of man was 
arrested.” 
And this want of unity and harmony is exhibited both in the 
moral order and in the intellectual. In the moral order, it 
consists in sin of any kind, for sin implies the loss of that 
sense of the all-desirableness of that moral perfection which 
completes our highest nature, and which knowledge of God 
as the highest good should give :— 

«‘ While every other living thing is striving for its own good,” 
he writes, “man alone is found choosing what he knows to be for 
DIG HUNT: . 2s os And the wilfulness which in the Fall separated 
man from his true good—that is, God—is reproduced in every 
sin, and is everywhere a disturbing cause in the reign of law, a 
check to progress, and a barrier to knowledge.” 


In the directly intellectual order, “irreverence” and “self- 
assertion” issue in rationalism or agnosticism. Rationalism, 
according to Mr. Moore, is distinctly a fault in the temper of 
mind and in the will, and not primarily in the actual in- 
tellectual opinions with which it is from time to time 
associated. The same view may be held in a rationalistic 
spirit, or with the true reverence of the humble intellectual 
inquirer. The man who loves a new view because it seems 
destructive of old views, who is hasty in its adoption, over- 
confident in its advocacy, exaggerates its proportion, fails to see 
its true place as a development as well as a correction of old 
truths, assigns it too important a place in the universe of know- 
ledge, values it as a destructive agent rather than as helping 
to construct,—such a man has the rationalistic temper. In 
him the view is rationalistic. But the same view adopted in 
obedience to the highest claims of truth upon the intellect, 
accepted reverently and on strong grounds, looked at hopefully 
as throwing further light on old truths, seen in its true place 
as a stone in the building, and not unduly magnified, or viewed 
as an agent of destruction, is no longer rationalistic, but is 
in the highest sense rational :— 


“ The fact that rationalism implies a wrong attitude of the will 
towards truth rather than any method or manner of reasoning, 
explains the fact that a theory which in one age is rejected as 
rationalistic, may be accepted by a later age as true. A theory 
or premature synthesis which has nothing to commend it but its 
novelty, or its ingenuity, or its apparent inconsistency with the 
received body of doctrine of the day, is rightly rejected, and the 
defiant defender of it rightly called a rationalist; yet the very 
same theory, supported by new facts, modified by wider know- 
jedge, and championed by men of other temper, is afterwards 
received, with whatever necessary readjustments, and fitted into 
the growing body of religious truth. It is easy to repre- 
sent this as a triumph of rationalism, but it is more truly 
represented as a triumph of faith. For all that is rationalistic 
is gone, and what remains is rational, and therefore the 
friend and not the foe of faith. If it were not for the 
glamour of the name of * heretic,’ and the fascination of knowing 
that we are upsetting established beliefs, rationalism - would 
long ago have been discredited as intensely unscientific, as 
far removed from the work of those who are reverently inter- 
preting to us the word or the works of God, as is the reckless 
theorist from him who realises the greatness of his mission to be 
an interpreter of truth to the world. Really rational inquiry 
into truth, whether in religion or in nature, must be reverent, 
must recognise its mission, and in recognising this, must admit 
its own insufficiency. ..... ‘Thou hast hid these things,’ says 
the divine Teacher, ‘from the wise and the prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.’ Only when we become ‘as a little 
child’ can we hope to enter into the kingdom of the truth. But 
the becoming ‘as a little child’ implies not only the laying aside 
preconceived notions and the submission of the will to truth, but 
the willingness to put ourselves as it were to school with those 
who, in whatever department of life, have been in God’s purpose 
the channels by which hitherto He has taught the world. To be 





teachable it is not necessary to be uncritical; but if ever we are 
to become true critics, we must begin by the readiness to learn. 
And the rationalism which is rightly treated as the enemy of 
faith, implies an attitude of the will which makes the attainment 
of truth impossible. Who are they who have proved themselves 
sufficient for so great a work as the interpreting of truth to 
man? Those surely who have most clearly recognised the great- 
ness of the truth they handle, and the insufliciency of man to do 
anything but to receive the truth which is given, and truly to 
reflect the truth he sees.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Moore further, nor to give 
in detail his able vindication of the opinion that agnosticism, 
with its seeming modesty, is really self-sufficiency, or 
rationalism in another form; that the very temper which 
exaggerates the importance of what the intellect knows, and 
the completeness of its knowledge, is most positive in assert- 
ing, when it feels its partial failure, that what it cannot 
master to its own satisfaction can never be known. Nor can 
we follow his development of the most suggestive remark 
that “the unknown stimulates, the unknowable paralyses 
knowledge.” We will only cordially commend to our readers 
this sermon, with which Mr. Moore’s volume closes, as a real 
contribution to that great philosophy of the religious temper 
of mind which Cardinal Newman opened out fifty years ago 
in his University sermons, and which the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s did so much to preserve and develop in many of his 
discourses and essays. Mr. Moore’s sermon deserves to be 
named with many of the contributions to this subject by both 
these great writers. 





THE SLUMS OF NEW YORK.* 

How the Other Half Lives is a work devoted to the description 
of the slums of New York,—the “ tenement-houses” familiar to 
all readers of American literature. ‘‘ Tenement-houses,” as the 
name implies, are houses divided into tenements or flats, and 
inhabited by a large number of families. Unlike the East End 
of London, the poor quarters of New York are covered with 
buildings many storeys in height. Some of them are houses 
once inhabited by rich people, and subsequently converted to 
their present uses. Others, again, were specially constructed 
to supply the largest amount of accommodation in the 
least possible space. Per se there is no reason why big 
houses let out in floors should be more unhealthy than the 
squalid-looking two-storeyed buildings of Bethnal Green. As 
a rule, however, the healthiness of a poor quarter varies 
inversely with the height of the buildings. If the buildings 
are many-storeyed, the air is generally foul and disease-laden. 
And for this reason. The landlord does not allow any greater 
width of court, alley, or street when he builds high than when 
he builds low. It thus happens that to the unfortunate 
dwellers in the tenement-houses comes neither light nor 
air. In New York, the possible evils connected with high 
buildings seem to have been emphasised to an extraordinary 
degree. They are dark and airless ; and they look upon courts 
and passages which would be close and narrow for two- 
storeyed cottages, and which in the case of eight or ten 
floors are simply pestilential. In a word, twenty or thirty 
vast barracks are often found upon a piece of ground 
which ought not to have held ten. The explanation of 
this state of things is not far to seek. In the first place, 
the shape of the narrow island on which New York is built 
has proved a source of crowding ; next, there was and isa great 
demand for quick, and so bad, construction; and lastly, the 
rush of immigrants has made it almost impossible for bricks 
and mortar to keep pace with the human stream. It is hard 
enough to house a population which grows by a natural 
increment, far harder to cope with one to which some 
thousands of foreigners are added every week. When we 
add to these physical causes the fact that New York 
contains nearly half-a-million of Chinamen, Jews, Poles, 
Czechs, Arabs, Neapolitans, Celtic Irishmen, and Negroes, 
all possessed of an exceedingly low standard of comfort and 
domestic decency, we can well understand that, taking 
them altogether, the New York slums are the worst on the 
face of the earth. Chinatown, Little Italy, and the Bend can 
show sights which could not even be matched in Whitechapel 
or Naples. To illustrate the cosmopolitan character of New 
York, we may quote the introduction to Mr. Riis’s third 
chapter :— 

“When once I asked the agent of a notorious Fourth Ward 





* How the Other Half Lives: Stulies among the Poor. By Jacob A, Riis. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1891, 
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alley how many people might be living in it I was told: One 
hundred and forty families, one hundred Irish, thirty-eight 
Italian, and two that spoke the German tongue. Barring the 
agent herself, there was not a native-born individual in the court. 
The answer was characteristic of the cosmopolitan character of 
lower New York, very nearly so of the whole of it, wherever it 
runs to alleys and courts. One may find for the asking an Italian, 
a German, a French, African, Spanish, Bohemian, Russian, 
Scandinavian, Jewish, and Chinese colony. Even the Arab, who 
peddles ‘holy earth’ from the Battery as a direct importation 
from Jerusalem, has his exclusive preserves at the lower end of 
Washington Street. The one thing you shall vainly ask for in the 
chief city of America is a distinctly American community. There 
is none; certainly not among the tenements. Where have they 
gone to, the old inhabitants? I put the question to one who 
might fairly be presumed to be of the number, since I had found 
him sighing for the ‘good old days’ when the legend ‘no Irish 
need apply’ was familiar in the advertising columns of the news- 
papers. He looked at me with a puzzled air. ‘I don’t know,’ he 
sald. ‘I wish I did. Some went to California in ’49, some to the 
war and never came back. The rest, I expect, have gone to 
heaven, or somewhere. I don’t see them ’round here.’ ” 


The Irishman apparently figures largely in New York as a 
slum landlord, and oddly enough as an evicting one. Here is 
a curious story of his harshness :— 


“As a landlord he is picturesquely autocratic. An amusing 

instance of his methods came under my notice while writing 
these lines. An inspector of the Health Department found an 
Italian family paying a man with a Celtic name twenty-five dollars 
a month for three small rooms in a ramshackle rear tenement— 
more than twice what they were worth—and expressed his 
astonishment to the tenant, an ignorant Sicilian labourer. He 
replied that he had once asked the landlord to reduce the rent, 
but he would not doit. ‘Well! What did he say?’ asked the 
inspector. ‘‘‘ Damma, man!” ’ he said; ‘“ if you speaka thata way 
to me, I fira you and your things in the streeta.’” And the 
frightened Italian paid the rent.” 
It is difficult to give any very coherent account of Mr. Riis’s 
book within the limits of a review, for his work is rather a 
series of photographic studies than a connected treatise on 
the New York slums. The only practicable method is to 
pick out one or two of his stories by way of illustration. Here 
is an excellent anecdote of a tramp :— 

“On one of my visits to ‘the Bend’ I came across a particularly 
ragged and disreputable tramp, who sat smoking his pipe on the 
rung of a ladder with such evident philosophic contentment in 
the busy labour of a score of rag-pickers all about him, that I 
bade him sit for a picture, offering him ten cents for the job. He 
accepted the offer with hardly a nod, and sat patiently watching 
me from his perch until I got ready for work. Then he took the 
pipe out of his mouth and put it in his pocket, calmly declaring 
that it was not included in the contract, and that it was worth a 
quarter to have it go in the picture. The pipe, by the way, was 
of clay, and of the two-for-a-cent kind. But I had to give in. 
The man, scarce ten seconds employed at honest labour, even at 
sitting down, at which he was an undoubted expert, had gone on 
strike. He knew his rights and the value of ‘ work,’ and was not 
to be cheated out of either.” 


Whence come these tramps, and who are they? are questions 
which Mr. Riis, like many investigators before him, is unable to 
answer. Whether they are the “remanets” of the war, or the 
flotsam and jetsam of Europe, seems a matter indeterminable. 
Like the “sturdy beggars” who were so plentifully hanged by 
Henry VIIL., they roam throughout the land, and no legislation, 
however harsh, seems able to restrain their evil habits or to 
reduce theirnumbers. The accounts of Chinatown and of the 
unfortunate white girls, who are spoken of as the Chinamen’s 
wives, though no matrimonial ceremony, of course, ever takes 
place, given by Mr. Riis are hideous in the extreme. The 
unfortunate girls appear, as a rule, to be decoyed into the 
power of their Mongolian masters by means of opium- 
smoking. They are accused of encouraging girls and young 
women to smoke opium, and when the habit is confirmed, 
of completing their ruin. The cynical Chinaman, as a rule, 
allows his white wife to take her own way in all minor respects 
except one. He forces her to be scrupulously clean. The 
following grim instance: of Chinese humour is given in the 
chapter on Chinatown :— 

«A specimen of celestial logic from the home circle came home 
to me with a personal application, one evening when I attempted, 
with a policeman, to stop a Chinaman whom we found beating his 
white ‘ wife’ with a broom-handle in a Mott Street cellar. He 
was angry at our interference, and declared vehemently that she 
was ‘bad.’ ‘S’ppose your wifee bad, you no lickee her ?’ he asked, 
as if there could be no appeal from such a common-sense proposi- 
tion as that. My assurance that I did not, that such a thing 
could not occur to me, struck him dumb with amazement. He 
eyed me a while in stupid silence, poked the linen in his tub, 
stole another look, and made up his mind. A gleam of intelli- 
gence shone in his eye, and pity and contempt struggled in his 
voice. ‘Then, I guess, she lickee you,’ he said.” 





With an account of the Bohemian portion of the popula- 
tion of New York, we must close our extracts from Mr. Riis’s. 
volume :— 


* Perhaps the Bohemian quarter is hardly the proper name to 
give to the colony, for though it has distinct boundaries it is. 
scattered over a wide area on the East Side, in wedge-like streaks 
that relieve the monotony of the solid German population by their 
strong contrasts. The two races mingle no more on this side of 
the Atlantic than on the rugged slopes of the Bohemian mountains ; 
the echoes of the thirty years’ war ring in New York, after two 
centuries and a half, with as fierce a hatred as the gigantic 
combat bred among the vanquished Czechs. A chief reason for 
this is doubtless the complete isolation of the Bohemian immigrant. 
Several causes operate to bring this about: his singularly harsh 
and unattractive language, which he can neither easily himself 
unlearn nor impart to others, his stubborn pride of race, and a 
popular prejudice which has forced upon him the unjust stigma 
of a disturber of the public peace and an enemy of organised 
labour. I greatly mistrust that the Bohemian on our shores is a 
much-abused man. To his traducer, who casts up anarchism 
against him, he replies that the last census (1880) shows his 
people to have the fewest criminals of all in proportion to numbers. 
In New York a Bohemian criminal is such a rarity that the case 
of two firebugs of several years ago is remembered with damaging 
distinctness. The accusation that he lives like the ‘rat’ he is, 
cutting down wages by his underpaid labour, he throws back in the 
teeth of the trades unions with the counter-charge that they are 
the first cause of his attitude to the labour question.” 


Mr. Riis does not very clearly sum up his practical proposals 
for remedying the present condition of “the other half” of 
New York. We gather, however, that what he desires is to 
render it illegal for men to make a profit out of letting houses 
unfit for human habitation. In this view of the true way of 
solving the problem of the housing of the poor, we are entirely 
with him. Unless and until it is as much forbidden to purvey 
foul and insanitary houses as putrid fish, there can be no real 
hope of improvement in the conditions under which the poor 
live. 





THE DIVINE TRAGEDY OF EARLY RELIGION.* 
Amone Turner’s half-real, half-fanciful landscapes, one of the 
most enchanting is the picture of “ The Golden Bough,” the 
dreamy lake bosomed amid wooded hills, the varied country 
beyond flooded with golden light, the foreground with its 
dancing nymphs and the figure issuing from a grove, bearing 
in one hand a curved sickle, in the other holding high in triumph 
the sacred bough—over all the hot sky of Italy, just tempered 
with a drifting veil of thin fleecy clouds. Peace and gladness 
seem to reign supreme in the sylvan scene; but the lake and 
woods are those of Nemi, the Aricia of Ovid and Statius, which, 
as far back as Roman tradition went, had witnessed at intervals 
a bloody combat and a ritual murder. There grew a tree 
in search of which skulked a runaway slave with a naked 
weapon in his hand. Having found the tree, he broke 
off a branch, and with the branch in his hand claimed 
the right of succession to the office of priest of the lonely and 
dreaded shrine whose image was reflected in the waters of the 
lake. But to make good his claim, he must slaughter his pre- 
decessor, who, in his turn, sought, in self-defence, to slay his 
assailant. Thus the priesthood was the prize of an ever- 
recurring duel, and the ministry of the shrine was gained and 
lost by what appeared to be a stupid and barbarous murder. 

But had the tragedy always been a mere wanton dipping 
of hands in innocent blood? This is the question the volumes 
before us attempt to answer. The difficulty of a research of 
this kind lies in the fact that the answer, however little 
obvious a one in the nineteenth century, must involve an 
explanation as simple as was the condition of human society 
when the killing of the priest was regarded as a perfectly 
natural and reasonable act. For however singular, however 
revolting, a traditional rite may appear, its institution was the 
logical outcome of human knowledge at the time when man’s 
necessities or fears gave it birth. We may, therefore, be 
quite sure that no theory of its origin and meaning is scientific 
that is in the least sensational, or that is not of an entirely 
simple nature in relation to the contemporary stage of human 
society. Hence the classical explanation of the Arician 
tragedy, unique in the religious history of Greece and Rome, 
may be at once dismissed as a mere fancy,—namely, that the 
skulking of the slave represented the flight of Orestes, after 
killing Thoas, King of the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea), and 
the murderous combat with the priest the custom of 
sacrificing strangers who landed on that inhospitable coast 





. The Golden Bough: a Study in Comparative Religion. By J. G. Frazer, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 2 vols. With a Frontispiece Loudon: 
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to the Tauric Diana. There is, indeed, only one method 
of inquiry that can lead to any understanding either of myths 
or rituals of the origin of which no historical accounts are 
extant. It is through the folk-lore of the past and present 
ages of the world that we must seek to track the rills of 
evidence to a common source. The task is no easy one; it 
demands wide and varied learning, a faculty, by no means 
common, for penetrating through the accumulated additions 
of centuries to the core of continuous tradition, and a peculiar 
quality of mind, rarer still, that enables the inquirer to rid 
himself of the bias and prejudice of civilisation, and enter 
into the feelings of men when they first began to search for 
some explanation of the world about them that should meet 
their needs and satisfy their nascent curiosity. 


In all these respects, Mr. Frazer has shown himself to be 
well equipped for the work he has set himself to accomplish. 
His inquiry is, in truth, an examination of the course of what 
may be termed pre-historic religion—in which expression all 
pre-historic knowledge is resumed—in some of its most im- 
portant and interesting aspects. From every available source, 
ancient and modern, he has culled his materials, and his style 
is so lucid and simple, that the reader has no difficulty in 
dealing with the vast mass of evidence submitted to him. 
The story—for in essence the book is a story of man’s 
earliest mental and moral evolution—is often strange and 
lurid enough; but it is the principal merit of the work that 
all mystery and glamour gradually yield to Mr. Frazer’s 
skilful treatment of his materials, and leave a residue of early 
human thought, simple and even commonplace, yet not 
destitute of poetry in its naive familiarity with Nature. 


We can, of course, only summarise, and that very imperfectly, 
some of the principal conclusions Mr. Frazer’s inquiries have 
led him to adopt. Professor Robertson Smith has shown 
that early man did not readily differentiate himself in thought 
from the animal world; and in like manner the boundary 
between gods and men was at first of a vague and shadowy 
nature. Men had, and among savages still have, the attributes 
of the gods, just as the latter had and have those of men. 
Hence the replacement of divinity by humanity presented no 
difficulty to ancient man any more than to the modern savage. 
Even in the folk-lore and customs of nineteenth-century 
Europe, many traces of this confusion are found. The 
Arician priest, therefore, may well have been the representa- 
tive of a god. He was called a King, a common title of the 
chief ministrants of very ancient rites, showing the antiquity of 
the kingly office; and a King, as we see constantly in Homer, 
was nearer to the gods than common men. All over the world 
he is, at some stage, more or less of an intermediary between 
the divine powers and his people, a circumstance that greatly 
facilitated his transition from or to godhead. In China and 
Japan, indeed, that was his sole function. But why should 
the god of the Arician shrine be slain? Gods, we need hardly 
say, were and still are often regarded as mortal,—immortality, 
in fact, divine or other, is a comparatively recent conception. 
Of many of the gods, Zeus, Hera, Aphrodite, and others, 
the tombs were shown in Greece in the time of Pausanias, and 
the death and burial of gods are common incidents of folk-lore, 
and of existing or recent savage theology. When Colonel Dodge 
asked an Indian what great spirit made the world, the good or 
the bad one, he was answered: “Oh! neither of them, the spirit 
that made the world is dead long ago.” Now, the god, being 
mortal like the man, was subject to failure of vitality, and thus 
the well-being of the clan or tribe which depended upon his 
continued vigour was put in Jeopardy. To avert this calamity, 
the god must be killed while yet strong and hearty, and his 
soul, a separate entity within him, sustained by and yet sus- 
taining the body it tenanted, transferred to a lusty successor. 
For the proofs of these ideas and the details of their application, 
Mr. Frazer’s pages must be consulted. The facts adduced seem 
as conclusive as the argument is clear. In Fiji, to cite an illus- 
trative instance of the sentiment which underlay the infliction 
of death ere the body grew enfeebled by age, “ self-immolation 
is by no means rare, and they (the natives) believe that as they 
leave this world, so will they remain ever after. This forms a 
powerful motive to escape from decrepitude or a crippled 
condition by voluntary death.” We can see, then, how the 
repulsive features of the Arician priesthood may be explained 
by reference to known facts in the history of mankind of a 
quite simple character, produced inevitably in the evolution 
of the race, and equally devoid of mystery and of horror. It 





remains to show what the god was whom the priest of Nemi 
represented, and the special reason of his slaughter. Here, 
again, the conclusions have to be drawn from an immense 
array of evidence. But they are more than plausible; if we 
do not know the whole Arician story, we may be sure that 
we know at least what sort of a story it was. The Arician 
god was the spirit, originally of the woods, man’s primeval 
home, afterwards of all vegetation. The worship of trees was 
universal in pre-historic times, and is still practised; while 
reminiscences of it are present in many a traditional country 
festival, survival-forms of ancient religious rites. Among the 
primitive Aryans, the oak was held in the highest honour, 
and it was by the friction of oak-wood that the ancient fire was 
kindled, still symbolised in the midsummer bonfires common 
all over Europe, and formerly in many parts of England and 
Ireland, though rare in Scotland, where the Beltane fires seem 
to have fulfilled their office. These fires preserved the 
memory of what a precious agency fire was once considered, 
and really was, and it is clear that they were often accom- 
panied by human sacrifices which afforded in effect one mode 
—indeed, the principal mode—of disposing of the god or his 
human representatives while still in the vigour of life. Thus 
the continuance of vegetation was provided for, its soul was 
kept ever young, and man’s sustenance was assured. To 
primitive man, the preservation of life was everything, and 
the obvious forces of Nature, sustaining and destructive of 
life, pressed upon him so closely that, of necessity, he first 
anthropomorphised, then deified them. Poets did the same 
afterwards; but it was with quite practical intentions that the 
process was begun. The first notion of the soul, that is of life, 
was that of an inner, not visible man, moving the outer and 
visible one. Beyond this inner man he did not care to 
inquire, just as modern man is content to explain the move- 
ment of a watch by its spring. He does not seek to explain 
its elasticity, and it is well he refrains, for even Sir 
W. Thomson can scarcely help him here. Thus the 
whole sequence of the story becomes intelligible——the inner 
soul-man, the personification of vegetation as a life-possessing 
and mortal spirit, the destruction of the god ere the feeble- 
ness of age should impair the power which it was necessary 
to the well-being of man to conserve in the fullest efficiency. 
Slaughter by the sword, instead of by fire, was perhaps of 
accidental origin, merely a variation of method of no essential 
significance. Even at Nemi, the permanent sacred fire re- 
presented the earlier and, so to say, more orthodox ritual. 
Lastly, the golden bough which the candidate for the 
Arician priesthood had to pluck, must be taken to have been 
the mistletoe, and its importance is connected with, or at 
least illustrated by, the story of Balder. Balder was the 
impersonation of the oak; the mistletoe, which remains green 
on the tree when bare of all foliage, is the symbol of its life; 
hence the destruction of the strange parasite was the first 
stage towards the immolation of the god himself. 

We have hardly attempted more than a meagre outline of a 
portion of the subject. The reader will find many of the most 
important aspects of folk-lore and primitive religion amply 
treated in these volumes. In particular, the early notions of 
the soul are explained in great detail and with abundant illus- 
trations. One of the most curious is the account given of the 
belief of the Nass River Indians (British Columbia), that a 
“doctor may swallow his patient’s soul by mistake. A doctor 
who is believed to have done so is made by the other doctors 
to stand over the patient, while one of them thrusts his fingers 
down the doctor’s throat, another kneads him in the stomach 
with his knuckles, and a third slaps him on the back. If the 
soul is not in him afterall...... it is concluded that the 
soul must be in the head-doctor’s box. The contents of the 
box are arranged on a new mat, and they [the other doctors] 
take and hold up [the head doctor] by the heels, with his head 
in a hole in the floor. In this position they wash his head, and 
any water remaining from the ablution is...... poured upon 
the sick man’s head,” to restore to him the missing soul which 
may be in the water. 





MARIE DE’ MEDICI.* 
THE sight of these three handsome volumes will have the 
effect of making many of us feel young again. History and 
biography are written very differently now; and the change in 
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itself makes a curious and interesting study. The scientific 
spirit of to-day treats with disregard and contempt these 
Kings and Queens, Princes, nobles and favourites, with their 
lives of constant intrigue, excitement, and wild extravagance ; 
it turns from them to the silent millions who existed, in 
their view, for the purpose of being taxed. And yet there 
are signs that science is preparing something for us in the way 
of a reaction. Certain critics of history are beginning to work 
from the individual to the mass, instead of from the mass to 
the individual. We are beginning to hear of “un principe 
d’individuation, qui crée 4 mesure les types humains ...... 
et un principe de répétition qui agrége et souléve Phumanité 4 
ces protagonistes.” So that the leaders of a nation, its most 
conspicuous and striking figures, seem likely to be restored in 
our minds to the place they occupied many years ago. Science 
is accustomed to these changes. She goes first in one direction, 
then in another; and finally, we may suppose, lights on truth. 


This new edition of the Life of Marie de’ Medici seems to have 
hit the exact moment, the turn of the tide, when the study 
of individuals seems likely to become even more interesting 
than that of races or nations. And though possessing many 
faults, which it‘would be only too easy to point out, this old- 
fashioned book has a real charm and attraction of its own. 
One does not suppose that absolute truth, either of history or 
biography, is to be found in the gossipping chronicles of any 
society or any time. Readers who are bent on something 
exact and accurate will hardly, perhaps, look for it here; yet 
historians know better than any one what a will-o’-the-wisp 
historical truth is, and how it deceives and disappoints the 
most careful search. The Memoirs of Sully, Bassompierre, 
Rambure, and many others, at least present a faithful picture 
of the kind of world they knew and lived in, and probably 
also of the chief characters they had to do with. They show 
us what the life and thought of the French Court was, and 
give us a very fair idea of the atmosphere that surrounded its 
Royalties. As for truth of detail, correctness of light and 
shade, it would be unreasonable to expect much. 

Perhaps there is no history so dramatic as the history of 
France, and it would be difficult to write a really dull book 
on any period of it,—certainly on the seventy years, from 1572 
to 1642, over which the Life of Marie de’ Medici extends. The 
reign of Henri IV. seems like a bridge connecting the Middle 
Ages with modern times. This impression is deepened by 
reading a book which opens with the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and Henry’s marriage with Marguérite de 
Valois, and closes near the last days of Cardinal Richelieu, 
with the melancholy death at Cologne, in exile and real 
privation, of Henry’s second wife, thought at first by the 
world so much more fortunate than her predecessor. Miss 
Pardoe’s book is, in fact, a Court chronicle of these seventy 
years, even more than an actual biography of Marie de’ Medici. 
She does not, for instance, give us any account at all of Marie’s 
young days, of her parentage, her early years in Florence. After 
all, the life of this handsome, dark eyed girl did not begin at the 
age of twenty-four, when, full of high spirit and hope, she 
landed in France, to be sacrificed to the most unsatisfactory 
husband and the most selfish Court in the world. However, 
the study of this Court fascinated Miss Pardoe—no wonder— 
and evidently, with all its cruel intrigues, she felt as its 
courtiers did, that the world outside it was darkness, and life 
anywhere else not worth living or recording. 

As far as the time and the Court would allow, Marie de’ 
Medici was a good woman,—too good, in fact, for her 
surroundings. Even the scandalous spirit of that day, 
almost supreme in power, could not blemish her name. 
From her first arrival in France, a young woman, not knowing 
much of the world, finding herself in the frightfully difficult 
position of Henry’s wife, insulted at every turn by his devotion 
to one favourite after another,—from these early days, through 
the difficult time of her regency, her quarrels with her son, her 
struggle, ending in hopeless defeat, with Cardinal Richelieu— 
through all these changes and chances, wars and sorrows, more 
than even Princesses generally have to endure—no enemy could 
say a word against the character of Queen Marie. At the same 
time, her defenders cannot say that she bad any real greatness 
of disposition or any distinguished talent. She was selfish, not 
always generous, not always true to her friends, as the un- 
fortunate Maréchale d’Ancre found to her cost. She was very 
far from being judicious, either as wife of Henri IV. or mother 
of Louis XIII.; she had, in fact, it seems to us, not much 





power of understanding or managing men. It is true that 
the nobles of the French Court, and the Princes of the 
Blood foremost among them, were as small-minded, selfish, 
corrupt, and greedy a set of men as could be found on 
earth; still, some spirit of chivalry survived in the best 
of them; and there have been women in history who 
would have made themselves a faithful following, and whose 
position in the Kingdom would have been raised above 
the power of intriguers to destroy. Marie de’ Medici, hawever, 
was not one of these women. She was throughout well- 
intentioned; but she was not great, either as a woman or a 
Queen. She was swayed by whims, by bad advice; she was 
easily deceived; she gave way to a haughty and ungovernable 
temper, which yet had no power to raise her above the 
atmosphere of intrigue that surrounded her. Her. one 
idea of State policy seems to have been to set the great 
nobles against each other. It is almost confusing to 
one’s brain to read of the quick and constant moves in 
this Court game—Guise, Soissons, Condé, Epernon, Bouillon, 
and a score of other brilliant names—their ailiances, their 
quarrels, their reconciliations, their plots and intrigues, now for 
the Queen, now against her; sometimes a step too far landing 
some luckless noble in the Bastille, or bringing him to the 
scaffold. Favourite after favourite flashes across the sky and 
disappears into outer darkness; and then, finally, the weak 
mind of Louis XIII. is taken and ruled once for all by 
Richelieu, and all these ambitious nobles find that they have 
to reckon with a ruler different indeed from the Queen- 
Mother in her proudest days. From his own point of view, 
Richelieu was probably justified in his cruel exile and perse- 
cution of the Queen. She had still influence enough to be too 
dangerous as his rival in France. From any other point of 
view than Richelieu’s own, his behaviour to her appears 
brutal and unprincipled; and, indeed, it is impossible to 
read without indignation and sympathy of the trials of 
her latter days. Deprived of her revenues; driven out, 
by Richelieu’s intrigues, from one place of refuge after 
another; not even allowed, like so many unfortuxate Princes 
since her time, to remain quietly in England with her 
daughter, Henrietta Maria, who, as well as her husband, would 
gladly have kept her till her death; finally taking shelter in 
the old house of her faithful friend Rubens at Cologne, and 
dying there on the edge of starvation, with only one or two 
attendants left. Certainly it is a strange picture; and the 
more so when we realise that it was simply and solely the 
terror which Richelieu knew how to inspire in the Courts of 
Europe which made such an end of a great Queen possible. 

The book is full of curious detail as to the manners of the 
time. We find ourselves in the Cabinets of Kings and Queens, 
shut in by heavy curtains, yet never, it would seem, really pro- 
tected against eavesdroppers. The whole air is full of spying, 
plotting, intriguing, and thick with immorality, cruelty, and 
lies; yet the most magnificent pageants move through it, and 
beautiful ballets are danced in it. Weare present at inter- 
views, and hear conversations, which would be interesting to 
the last degree if we could feel certain that they ever really 
took place. Something like them, however, probably did. 
Among the moving figures, one of the most curious, though 
not the most attractive, is the young King Louis XIII, 
saturnine in temper, strangely respectable in conduct, his 
whole time occupied in catching small birds, talking to dogs 
“in a peculiar language,”—“ colouring prints, beating a drum, 
blowing a bugle, or making jets d’eau with quills.” Obstinate, 
gloomy, jealous, well-intentioned, but utterly weak, he was the 
oddest contrast possible to his father, and the easiest prey for 
an adventurer like De Luynes, or an intriguing genius like 
Richelieu. 

The portraits and manuscript fac-similes throughout the 
book are very interesting, and though hardly up to the high 
literary mark of the present day, it is still a book worth 
reading. It gives, we think, a very fair impression of what 
the French Court must have been during some of those years 
that led on to the great Revolution. 





OUTLINES OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HISTORY.* 
UsEFvL work has been done in this translation of Mariette’s 
Apergu, for although the language in which it is written 
might almost be said to be universally known, there are plenty 





* Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History. By Aug. Mariette, Translatea and 
edited by M. Brodrick, London: Gilbert and Rivington, 
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of readers, and these of a class most needing instruction, who 
will get through an English book even if a little dry, but 
shrink from the trouble of mastering a French one. Yet 
Mariette, who wrote for the Egyptian schools in Cairo, has 
made his Qutlines wonderfully attractive for a compen- 
dium; and his translator, who aims at producing their entire 
sense without trying to render the author’s exact wording, 
has added in the notes some very interesting recent informa- 
tion, and has also, wisely as we think, given the dates 
according to our way of reckoning, instead of referring 
to the Hegira; and as the work has been perused both 
in manuscript and in proof by M. Le Page Renouf, 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, we have a good guarantee for its accuracy. Except 
among Egyptologists, Mariette’s little book is scarcely so well 
known as it deserves to be, for it is certainly a very clear and 
valuable summary. In its present form it should have a wide 
circulation, not merely as a book of reference, but on account 
of its fascinating pictures of “ the time when history was not,” 
when “ Cheops was raising monuments which modern art can 
never hope to surpass; and from every one of the then known 
races of mankind, Thotmes, Amenophis, and Ramses were 
bringing home captives chained to their victorious chariot- 
wheels.” It will not be forgotten that the calculations on which 
Egyptian chronology is based are extraordinarily divergent, 
and that Mariette is one of those savants who reckon from 
almost the earliest period. In fixing the date of the foundation 
of the Monarchy, Gardiner Wilkinson and Boeckh differ by no 
less than 3,011 years, and other explorers have selected various 
periods between their limits for the same event. Mariette places 
it B.C. 5004, some 700 years later than Boeckh, regulating his 
data by the lists of Manetho, which, pending any light to be 
thrown upon the matter by future discoveries, he claims to be 
decidedly the nearest to the truth. Everything, he maintains, 
leads to the belief that in these lists, as we now have them, 
collateral dynasties had been already eliminated, and he utterly 
refuses to believe in any system based on their supposed 
existence in the lists until there shall be found on some monu- 
ment decisive evidence that two Royal families given by 
Manetho as successive were in fact simultaneous. Hence we 
find him allotting 1,940 years to the eleven dynasties of the 
Ancient Empire, that began with Menes; 1,361 years to the 
Middle Empire, that closed with the conquest of the Hyksos 
by Amosis or Aahmes of the eighteenth dynasty; and 1,371 to 
the New Empire, which, beginning under Amosis and em- 
bracing some of the most glorious as also some of the most 
troubled periods of Egyptian history, closed, after the rule of 
the Ethiopians, the Libyans, and the Persians, with the con- 
quest of the country by Alexander the Great, and the 
absorption of Egypt into the Macedonian Monarchy. After 
this, follow the Greek, the Roman, and the Christian periods, 
all dealt with very shortly, and with them Mariette’s outlines 
close, the history of Egypt under Islam not falling within the 
scope of his little work. 

But while making use of such fragments of Manetho’s work 
as have come down to us, and of the Greek and Latin 
writers, Mariette has evolved his history mainly from the monu- 
mental inscriptions ; and when we remember how short a time 
has elapsed since Champollion first discovered a key to their 
meaning, we may well marvel at the amount of knowledge 
since derived from that source, and be more and more im- 
pressed with the desirability of increased activity in Egyptian 
exploration. Much, indeed, has been done, as every one who 
has travelled in Egypt and studied the contents of the Bilak 
Museum well knows; but what a vast amount is still hidden! 
Sometimes, indeed, as in the case of the discovery of the 
Royal mummies at Deir-el-Bahari, mere accident will reveal 
on a sudden more than has been brought to light by years of 
persevering toil; and the editor of the Outlines has done 
well to insert the account of this remarkable trouvaille of 
barely ten years ago. After all, the greed of the Theban 
Arabs, who used to make such a good thing of pandering to 
curiosity-hunters, has more than once been of great service to 
science ; and it appears from certain papyri that the violation 
of the sanctity of sepulture is a very ancient offence, since it 
was a case of such violation during the twentieth dynasty— 
that of the Ramessides—that caused the removal of so many 
of the Royal sarcophagi and large quantities of statuettes 
and funerary furniture from the tombs in the Valley of the 
Kings to the ignoble hiding-place where they were dis- 








covered, at a depth of 36 ft. beneath the surface. And we are 
further told that when it was found that the tombs of Sebek-em- 
Saf and his Queen Notebkas had been rifled, inspectors were 
periodically sent to examine all the Royal resting-places, 
and that these inspectors were bound to make a note of 
their visit not only upon the coffin, but also on the winding- 
sheet of the deceased. The sepulchre of the Priests of 
Ammon, so lately found also at Deir-el-Bahari, will doubt- 
less add much to our knowledge when thoroughly investi- 
gated. Thanks to the modern science of Egyptology, we 
no longer look upon the monuments as the wonders of a 
mysterious past. Weread on them a history, and if a history 
which has, as Mariette says, to be pieced together as a clever 
workman pieces the thousand-and-one fragments of a precious 
vase long since broken, yet one that is well deserving of study, 
“for the part which Egypt has played in the world’s history 
has been remarkable: equidistant from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa proper, it may be said that no important event has ever 
taken place in which by the very nature of things she was not 
concerned. It is, in fact, one of the salient points of her 
history. Unlike so many countries, Egypt did not shine bril- 
liantly for a time, only to sink into a period of greater or less 
darkness. On the contrary, she had the unusual fortune of 
maintaining her influence through sixty-six centuries, and at 
nearly every epoch of that immense time proved herself a 
power not to be gainsaid.” 

In the matter of civilisation, however, the writer cannot but 
own that Egypt was as far advanced under the fourth dynasty 
as at any subsequent period. This is what he says :— 

“The Fourth Dynasty marks a culminating point in the history 
of the Kingdom. By an extraordinary movement forward, Egypt 
threw off all trammels and emerged in the glory of a fully 
developed civilisation...... That splendid statue of Khafra, 
now in the Gizeh Palace, is, notwithstanding its six thousand 
years, a work of the finest execution. It is the production of the 
Fourth Dynasty. So too are the Pyramids, which from the very 
earliest times have been reckoned among the seven wonders of 
the world.” 

And he closes his notice of the Ancient Empire with these 
words :— 

“ However far into the dim past we gaze, we are everywhere 
met by a fully developed civilisation to which the succeeding 
centuries, numerous as they are, have added nothing. On the 
contrary, Egypt lost rather than gained; for at no later period 
could she have raised such monuments as the Pyramids.” 

Her decline and final disappearance from among nations he 
justly attributes to the fact that her organisation was only 
adapted for immobility, not for progress; nor is she herself a 
country suited to political struggle: “ Her delicious climate, 
the fertility of the soil, the gentleness of her inhabitants, who 
are so easily initiated in the ways of civilisation, all tend to 
make her par excellence the conservative country.” Progress, 
when forced upon her from outside, took no hold upon her 
when she was yet a nation: will the present recivilisation be 
more permanent now that the land of the Pharaohs is barely 
rescued by the foreigner from the iron despotism of the Turk ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We have received the annual issue of the Expositor, edited by 
the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton). 
We may mention that it is the second volume of the fourth series. 
The first paper in the volume is a happy specimen. It is a very 
valuable contribution to New Testament criticism. The title is 
“Saint Paul at Ephesus,” and is the work of Professor W. M. 
Ramsay. Professor Beet continues his paper on “ New Testament 
Teaching on the Future Punishment of Sin.” Canon R. T. Smith 
writes on “ The Old Testament and Our Lord’s Authority.” “We 
need wait no further information to be sure that our Lord is not 
pledged to any belief which the Old Testament criticism of the 
day calls in question.” Professor H. Milligan contributes three 
papers on “The Resurrection of the Dead,” Mr. Arthur W. 
Hutton writes in three articles his “ Personal Reminiscences of 
Cardinal Newman,’ and the Rev. A. Plummer continues his 
“ Recollections of Dr. Déllinger.” 

The new volume of the Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Very 
Rev. H. D. M. Spence and the Rev. Joseph §. Exell (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.), contains the Proverbs. The Exposition is 
by the Rev. W. I. Deane and 8S. T. Taylor; the Homiletics, by the 
Rev. Professor W. F. Adeney; and the Homilies, by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor E. Johnson and the Rev. W. Clarkson. 

Cassell’s English Dictionary. Edited by John Williams, M.A. 
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(Cassell and Co.)—This volume contains, it may be said, the | than a criticism. One might suggest objections to every one of 


“lexical” part of “The Encyclopedic Dictionary,” and appears 
under the same editorial care. It claims to be “far fuller than 
any other compendious dictionary.” Indeed, a total of 90,000 
entries could hardly be rivalled in any one volume. As the editor 
remarks, the total is brought up by the additions in the appendix to 
‘more than 100,000 words or phrases actually defined.” At the 
same time, the volume is of moderate size. The 1,100 pages do 
not make anything very bulky or heavy. The paper and print 
are excellent. We notice one or two omissions in the list of 
* Abbreviations and Contractions in General Use.” “A.S.” is 
not unfrequently used in inscriptional Latin for “ Anno Salutis ;” 
“ Britt.” should be given as well as “ Brit.” A more “commonly 
used ” abbreviation could hardly be, for it occurs on our coins for 
“ Britanniarum.”” “D.L.” for “Deputy-Lieutenant” is un- 
accountably omitted. We doubt whether “ Divinitatis Doctor” 
is Latin. 

Summer Suns in the Far West. By W.G.Blackie,D.D. (Nelson 
and Sons.)—Dr. Blackie travelled from Edinburgh to New York, 
thence to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago, and from Chicago 
by the Union Pacific Railway to California. He saw Salt Lake 
City, tha Yosemite Valley, and came home by the Canadian 
Pacific. He has much that is interesting to tell us. One thing 
is, that a preacher of any note must carefully conceal his identity. 
Considering that he was out on a holiday, he was most mercilessly 
called upon by his clerical brethren. Indeed, it is quite an ex- 
ception when, thanks to having arrived at his halting-place at 
aidnight on the Saturday, he escapes having to preach. Dr. 
Blackie seems to have been much interested in the Maine Law. 
Its advocates are not discouraged by the adverse vote of Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, and believe that prohibition will 
ultimately prevail all over the States. Dr. Blackie is distinctly 
adverse to mixed colleges, and Mr. Moody, who ought to know 
something about it, holds the same opinion, and has madeseparate 
training colleges for men and women. 


A Consideration of Gentle Ways. By Edward Butler. (Elliot 
Stock.) —Mr. Butler made a success in “ For Good Consideration.” 
But it does not always happen that one good volume of essays will 
be followed by another of equal merit from the same pen. Of all 
kinds of writing, the essay is most apt to degenerate. It is so 
easy to write, so hard to write well. If any one wants to see how 
low a writer of real ability can fall, let him read “ Parables and 
Apologues.” f 

Yorkshire Legends and Traditions. By the Rev. Thomas Parkin- 
son. Second Series. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Parkinson does not 
always distinguish as accurately as he might between history and 
the “legends and traditions ” which he makes his special subject. 
The story of Caractacus is history; the story of Henry VI. in 
Craven, where the King is said to have discovered a spring, and 
to have had a bath constructed to receive its water, still called 
“‘King Henry’s Well,” is legend. And he makes up his volume 
with some things which might easily be found elsewhere. The 
ballad of “The Nute Browne Mayde” is scarcely “too little 
known.” Next to “Chevy Chace,” it is as great a favourite as 
any. But there is much interesting matter in the book, as, e.g., 
“Legends and Traditions concerning Robin Hood and his Men.” 
Curious, too, but, to revert to our criticism, neither a “ tradition ” 
nor a “ legend,” is “ The Story of Witchcraft in Yorkshire in the 
year 1621.” It is sober history, wild as are the fancies on which 
it was built. The most curious thing about this story is, that it 
is told, and that with an air of complete belief, by a man of 
unusual intelligence and culture, Thomas Fairfax, the translator 
of Tasso. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. I. (Ginn and Co., 
London and Boston, U.S.A.)—This volume is “edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard University.” 
‘These are both philological and antiquarian. Mr. J. B. Greenough, 
for instance, writes on “ The Fauces of the Latin House” (which 
he makes out to be the front passage into the central ball), and 
on “Some Latin Etymologies” (provincia is attributed, to give 
an example, to a provincus, “one engaged in advancing con- 
quest”). Professor Goodwin writes on various points of Greek 
grammar (the usages of od uf and the construction of @&e: and xpiv 
with the infinitive). Mr. C. L. Smith conjectures, in the difficult 
passage (Tacitus, “Ann.,” iii, 70), where Capito is said to 
have incurred discredit “quod egregium publicum et bonas 
domi artes dehonestavisset,”’ publice locum for publicum, an 
ingenious antithesis to domi artes, but not one of the emenda- 
tions that take one by storm. A number of interesting facts 
are brought together by Mr. Herman W. Haley, in his paper on 
“The Social and Domestic Position of Women in Aristophanes.” 

Four Great Teachers. By Joseph Forster. (G. Allen.)—The 
“great teachers” whom Mr. Forster describes are Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and Browning. His book is a panegyric rather 











his essays, but this would be both ungracious and unprofitable. 
Mr. Forster is evidently a careful and sympathetic student of the 
thinkers about whom he writes, and his utterances have their value 
accordingly.——Browning’s Message to his Time, by Edward Berdoe 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), is an interesting study of the great 
poet. The last chapter, we see, is entitled “ Browning and Vivi- 
section.” Browning was a strong opponent of the practice, and 
expressed his feelings in a very emphatic way. 


The Faith of a Realist. By James Copner. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—Mr. Copner’s book is an able and well-reasoned effort 
to show that the belief in an intelligent and beneficent ruler of 
the world is not inconsistent with, but, on the contrary, is 
explanatory of, the scientific truths which may be said to be of 
universal acceptance. We cannot discuss his argument; but we 
may commend the reason which he gives for the faith that is in 
him to the careful attention of the student and, we may add, the 
divine. 

The Function of Labour in the Product of Wealth. By Alexander 
Philip. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Philip brings to bear on the 
problem which he discusses the discoveries and consequent new 
definitions which we owe to the researches of recent physicists, 
researches that have been made since the time of the founders of 
political economy. He quotes, for instance, from Professors 
Balfour Stewart and Tait, various utterances on the subject of 
“energy.” These and other kindred considerations have an un- 
doubted tendency to enlarge the somewhat narrow definition 
with which earlier thinkers were content. Mr. Philip’s treatise 
may be profitably considered by students, of this branch of 
science.——Individualism: a System of Politics. By Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Donisthorpe gives in his 
preface an order of chapters which he considers preferable to that 
which, in deference to the advice of friends, he has actually 
adopted. We shall suggest yet another order, and advise our 
readers to begin with the eighth chapter. This is a paper 
originally read before the Fabian Society. It is an exposition 
of anarchism, and was purposely made extravagant. This 
does not prevent it from being interesting as well as enter- 
taining. It will have the effect of producing an appetite 
for the whole work. The title is not attractive. There is much 
that will disturb the average student of these subjects, especially 
now, when, as some one has put it, “ we are all Socialists.” We 
may take, for instance, what the writer says about the Employers’ 
Liability Act:—‘«The ungainly lout, who stumbles over any 
unusual object in his way, is as well provided for, at as little cost 
to himself. as the careful man who keeps his eyes open. Under 
the individualist system of old, the latter could put away a smaller 
sum per annum than the former to form a fund to meet possible 
accidents. His own habit of caution lessened the risk. This 
habit was good for himself, good for his employers, and good for 
the community. A workman nowadays almost feels that he 
has a right to an accident.” Then as to the Mines Regulation 
Act of 1872, we have its results put in this epigrammatic 
form :—* Sixty persons saved from a miner’s grave—60,000 
starved to death by the Act!” Mr. Donisthorpe is a voz 
clamantis in deserto. What is the magic spell just now 
which wins votes? An Eight-Hours Bill! Promise the 
workmen this, and they will let the Empire go to pieces. 
Not the least edifying part of the volume is the author’s 
letter to Mr. Auberon Herbert, whom one might have supposed 
to be pretty much of the same way of thinking. One matter we 
may venture to point out to Mr. Donisthorpe, that ecclesiastical 
tithe-owners are legally in possession of a freehold (p.121). Tithes 
are not a payment for professional services. They are property, 
with an onus of service, and are rated as such. Of course the 
law might be altered, possibly with advantage; but so it stands. 
——tThe Land and the Community. By the Rev. S. W. Thackeray. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Thackeray’s book comes 
recommended, if a reader chooses so to think, by a laudatory 
preface by Mr. George. He has, indeed, the same ways of thinking. 
He is equally unscrupulous, and, we venture to think, equally mis- 
taken. His theories we leave alone, but his “statistics” may 
have a word or two. Of course we have the worn-out nonsense 
about the “cost of Monarchy.” Does he know what is the esti- 
mated cost of the quadrennial election of a President of the United 
States? Let him find out, and he will see that the hereditary 
Monarchy is much cheaper. Under the head of “ Pauperism,” he 
gives figures that would certainly lead a reader to think that it has 
increased. But what is the fact? On January Ist, 1889, a little 
over 3 per cent. of the population were in receipt of relief; in 
1871, no less than 4779. The most wrong-headed man ought 
to be able to get his figures right.——It is a relief to turn from 
these flighty speculations to the calm and judicial treatment of a 
cognate subject that we get in Capital and Labour, translated 
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from the German of Euger V. Béhm-Bawerk by William Smart, 
M.A. (Macmillan). The translator prefixes a preface which the 
reader must by no means treat with the neglect that prefaces 
often meet with. It will be of very great help when they come to 
grapple with the work itself. Professor Bobhm-Bawerk treats his 
subject historically, examines the chief theories, with their modifi- 
cations, that have been formed about it, and finally gives his 
conclusions. All this is admirably set forth in the translator’s 
“ Analytical Table of Contents,” a masterly summary which in 
the space of five-and-twenty pages gives the substance of the 
author’s argument. 


Before our Lord Came. By Lady Amabel Kerr. (Burns and 
Oates.)—This volume contains some Old Testament stories told 
in simple language. The work has been done well. It is, per- 
haps, Protestant prejudice that makes us think the narrative of 
Tobit wanting in edification. No question of the Churches is 
concerned when we criticise the statement that the Darius who 
took Daniel into favour after the fall of Belshazzar—or Baltassar, 
as Lady Amabel Kerr prefers to call him—was a Persian. Cyrus, 
“the King who came after Darius,” was unquestionably the first 
ruler of the Persian race. 


TuHroLoay.—The Divine Society ; or, the Church’s Care of Large 
Populations. By Edgar Jacob, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Jacob, who 
is the Vicar of a large parish in the South of England, delivered 
six lectures to candidates for ordination in the Divinity School at 
Cambridge. These lectures are here reprinted. He begins by 
stating the problem that has to be solved. Largely increased 
populations, almost wholly poor, which have been often sadly 
neglected, have to be dealt with. He then takes, one by one, the 
methods by which the work is to be done. His lectures will be 
found full of sagacious, practical counsel——The Apostles’ Creed, 
by Robert Eyton (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is a volume con- 
sisting of sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, such, to quote the 
language of the preacher’s preface, “as may be useful to candi- 
dates for confirmation, and to others who have not time and 
ability for the study of more profound works on the subject.”’—— 
Addresses and Meditations for a Retreat, by the Rev. R. W. Randall 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), is, as may be gathered from its title, a 
volume of a devotional character. The conduct of a retreat, if it 
is to result in real edification, is a very difficult matter, and 
requires the gifts both of spirituality and intelligence. Even 
to share a retreat with profit and without weariness is no 
easy matter. Mr. Randall’s volume cannot fail to be useful in 
both ways. David in the Psalms. By the Rev. F. W. Mozley. 
(Bell and Sons.)—This volume deals with a subject which has 
been much discussed of late, and on which criticism has probably 
much to say. There isa strong tendency to throw the whole of 
the Psalms to a later date than it has been customary to assign 
to them. Some critics even doubt whether a Davidic authorship 
can be affirmed of any of them. In view of this fact, the care- 
ful survey which Mr. Mozley takes of the whole subject in this 
volume may be very profitably studied——Our Lord’s Parables. 
By the Rev. Henry George Day. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 
Mr. Day has arranged the Parables under the various headings of 
great truths which they may be taken to enforce. Thus, under 
“*Man’s Duty to his Neighbour,” we have “ The Good Samaritan ” 
and “The Unmerciful Servant.” Harvest and Thanksgiving 
Sermons (Nisbet and Co.), is a collection of sermons, either given 
in full or in outline, suitable for these occasions. Among the 
authors may be mentioned Dr. Hugh Macmillan, Mr. Gordon Cal- 
throp, and Dr. Henry Allon.——Our Father’s Kingdom, by the Rev. 
C. B. Ross (T. and T. Clark), is a series of lectures on the Lord’s 
Prayer.— God in His World: an Interpretation (Elliot Stock), a 
book somewhat mystical in tone, and, it must be confessed, though 
calling itself an “interpretation,” not always easy to interpret; 
but with much eloquence and devotional feeling in it.——Geth- 
semane: Leaves of Healing from the Garden of Grief, by Newman 
Hall, LL.B. (T. and T. Clark), a devotional work written with the 
special view of administering consolation to the afflicted——A 
Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Schieben’s “‘ Dogmatik.” By 
Joseph Wilhelm, D.D., and Thomas B. Scannell, D.D. Vol. I., “The 
Sources of Theological Knowledge, God, Creation, and the Super- 
natural Order.” (Kegan Paul, -Trench, and Co.)——In the 
valuable series entitled “Men of the Bible” (Nisbet), we have 
Isaac and Jacob, by George Rawlinson, M.A.; and St. Paul, by 
James Iverach, M.A. Professor Rawlinson is as learned and 
careful as ever; but we must confess ourselves a little staggered 
by the uncompromising Calvinism of p. 71: “Jacob was ‘loved ’ 
and Esau ‘hated’ while still in Rebekah’s womb, because of their 
foreseen qualities.” This seems a little rash. Surely we need 
not go beyond saying that there was something in Jacob 
that Esau lacked, that made him more fit for the special 
purpose for which the race was chosen. ‘“ Loved” and “ hated ” 
need not mean more than this, and we must not put too 











much stress on the Oriental imagery and amplification with 
which this central truth is surrounded. But Professor Raw- 
linson does not think it necessary to extenuate the misdeeds 
of the preferred brother. The difficulty of Jacob’s bequest to. 
Joseph, the portion of which he says, “I took out of the hand of 
the Amorite with my sword and with my bow,” is left unexplaine¢. 
(“ Hand,” by-the-way, is misprinted “land.”) For surely it cannot 
mean “when it should be conquered.” It is better to imagine a 
war following, perhaps, the destruction of Shechem. The volume 
on St, Paul we may have another opportunity of mentioning 
Simon Peter: his Early Life and Times, by Charles S. Robinson, 
D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier), carries down the history 
of the Apostle as far as it is taken in the Gospels. ——After the 
Ezile, by the Rev. P. H. Hunter (same publishers), is a study of 
the Books of Nehemiah and Ezra. 





New Epirions.—In the reissue of “Charles Kingsley’s Ser- 
mons” (Macmillan), we have Westminster Sermons, originally 
published in 1874, and now reprinted for the seventh time; and 
All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons, a “fourth edition.”——In 
“The Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Literature” 
(Griffith and Farran), we have the first volume of Bishop Pearson’s 
Exposition of the Creed, with Dr. W. H. Mill’s analysis——The new 
volume of “The Camelot Series” (Walter Scott) is The Plays of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, edited with an Introduction by Rudolf 
Dircks. The plays printed are six in number,—the three that 
every one knows, and St. Patrick’s Day, The Duenna, and Pizarro. 
——English Love-Lyrics, edited, with an Introduction, by Percy 
Hulburd, is a new volume of “The Canterbury Poets” (same 
publishers). Itis a selection ranging over three centuries, and 
is fairly representative. But why not that charming little song 
of Crabbe’s, “ My Damon was the First to Wake”? Jeffrey said 
of it, that if Mr. Crabbe took to writing love-poems of this merit, 
Moore would have to look to his laurels. Probably Mr. Hulburd 
never thought of looking into Crabbe for his material, and, indeed, 
the omission is excusable.-——In fiction, we have the “ copyright 
edition ” of Rob Roy (Adam and Charles Black); Mr. Stranger’s 
Sealed Packet, by Hugh MacColl (Chatto and Windus); and A 
Romance of the Cape Frontier, by Bertram Milford (W. Heinemann), 
‘We have also received the “fifteenth thousand” of Mr. Bur- 
nand’s A New Light Thrown Across the Keep it Quite Darkest Africa 
(Trischler and Co.) 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to begin their Medical Course.—Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
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Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on grave 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-lan 
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For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
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4 bad 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
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T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELEOTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reduc'ng school-fees to £8. three of £20). Candidates must 
pew 12 and under 15 years on July lst, 1891. Examination in London and at 

‘elsted. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 

separate wing for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; £69 in Boarding House (G. H. 
illiams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King's). Le Tee BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYA AVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

tr cha adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 
































T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Pro: tus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Universit; 
hike ’ ‘ - 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 
havea very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and fall- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. Escort from London, April 7th. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Senior and Junior, about 13, varying in value from 60 guineas to £l10a 

year, will be awarded by Examination, held at Rossall and at Oxford on APRIL Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


YSGARTH SCHOOL, NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, 
BEDALE, YORKSHIRE (Jervaulx Station, N.E.R.)—To prevent mir. 
ption, it b necessary to announce that the Rev. 0. T. HALES has 
REMOVED twelve miles east of Aysgarth, to new school buildings. They have 
been built with special reference to their object, and are finely situated in a 
healthy, elevated, and picturesque part of the Vale of Mowbray, within easy 
access of Northallerton and of Hawes Junction. They consist of a capacious 
house, a private chapel, a large schoolroom and five classrooms, a gymnasium 
(all under one roof and ligh' by electricity), open and covered playing-courts, 
@ swimming-bath and sanatorium. The grounds attached to the buildings com- 
prise some 36 acres, so that there is ample space for all outdoor games. 

















OFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, conducted by certificated and experienced Mistresses. Terms, 
inclusive of all the branches of a thorough English education, Latin, French 
German, Music, and Drawing, with Board and all that conduces to a healthful 
physical development, 60 to 70 guineas; no extras. Moffat is a favourite health- 
resort, one hour from Carlisle,—Address, Miss THOMSON, Beechwood. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 
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OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY-SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
ROAD, BRISTOL. 

WANTED, early in MAY, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, one to teach 
English Subjects and Part-Singing, and_ the other to teach English Subjects and 
Model and Freehand Drawing. Both must be thoroughly competent; a 
knowledge of French would be a recommendation in each case.—Applications, 
stating salary required, and accompanied by copies of testimonials, which will 
not be returned, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School, not later 
than Aprii 15th. 


EAD-MISTRESS wanted, for WITHINGTON GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL, MANCHESTER, after Summer Vacation. The Salary is £150 

per annum and capitation fees, with house and board,.--Applica‘ions, with copies 

of testimonials, should be sent immediately to the HON. SECRETARY of the 
C. aici], Withington Girls’ School, Manchester. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 yers’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives about 
FiVE PUPILS under 14. Situation: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS —FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 for three 
years, aud TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 for three years, will be com- 
p2ted for on MAY 12th and 13th. 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 


WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 
Inclusive Terms, £48a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — FOUR 
JUNIOR and THREE SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 

£55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on JUNE 24th. One Scholarship will be 
awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.— 
—Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. NEXT TERM will 


BEGIN on MAY Ist. 
UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
Special Classes are held for Students preparing for the Examinations of the 
University of London, and other Higher Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance 
with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1891:—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of 100 guineas, open to Candidates under 20 years of age ; and one of 50 
guineas, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 
Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to 
Candidates under 25 years of age. PRIZES are awarded to Students in their 
various years amounting in the aggregate to more than £300. DENTAL SCHOOL. 
—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which affords to Students all the 
instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. COLLEGE.—The 
Residential College accommodates about 50 Students in addition to the Resident 
Staff of the Hospital. The College contains a large Diniog-Hall, Reading-Rooms, 
and Gymnasium for the use of the Students’ Club. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, S.E. 


ENGEO, HERTFORD.—Mr. F. H. BOWDEN SMITH, 
M.A., who has sncoceded Rev. C. J. MARSHALL, receives BUYS to 
prepare for Haileybury and other Public Schools.—Prospectus sent on application. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition next JULY to Boys under 14. 
—Apply, HEAD.MASTER. 


| igi C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. Oxford, will have 
VACANCIES for Pupils at EASTER, Preparation for Universities, &c.— 
Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 


RESDEN.—Frau SCHMALZ, Liittichau Strasse, 2811, 
offers a comfortable HOME to STUDENTS. References to Uni- 
versity men. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON. 
Founded 1848. 
PrincipaL—The Rey. Canon ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse, 
Lapy-RESIDENT—Miss CROUDACE. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 23rd. 
A Prospectus with full particulars will be forwarded on application to the 
SECRETARY. 
Boarders for College and School are received by Miss Wood, 41 Harley Street, 
W.; and Miss Knott, 2 Brunswick Place, W. 
The Rev. Dr. Merk has been appointed Professor of German. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS from 5 to 14). 
Lapy-SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 


EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 23rd, Fees, from 4 to 6 


guineas a term. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, for Prospectus. 












































IMPORTANT TO ENGLISH AUTHORS, ARTISTS, PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS, &c. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—A_ Complete and 
Correct Copy of 
THE NEW AMERICAN COPYRIGHT ACT 


(with the Changes and Additions made in Com- 
mittee), which comes into forceon WEDNESDAY, 
July 1st, 1891, zs given in No. 1,290 of the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR & BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


of this date (March 21st, 1891). A Copy can be 
had, post-free, by sending 2d. in stamps to the Pub- 
lisher of the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, St. 
Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London. 





THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited by the DUC DE BROGLIE. Translated by R. LEDOS: 
DE BEAUFORT. With an Introduction by the Hon. WHITE- 
LAW REID, American Minister in Paris. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


VOLUME I. IS NOW READY. 
With Portraits and Autographs, 8vo, cloth, price £1 1s. each, net. 
6= Tue Seconp VOLUME WILL BE READY IN ABOUT A FORTNIGHT, 


“8. G. ©.” 
The LETTERS of “5S. G. 0.” to the T/MES, 


1844-1888. Edited by ARNOLD Wuitx. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s, 
_. The record of a service not easily paralleled for its vigour, its honesty, and 
its actual usefulness. They are also the history of a most important and singularly 
transitional period.”—Times, 
“*May be commended to those who are able to appreciate that kind of 
philanthropy which is earnest and thorough in its aims.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
“‘ Wealthy with interesting details.”’— Western Daily Mercury. 


METHODISM and the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. A Comparison by a Layman. Crown 8vo,cloth, price 2:. 6d. 

“Cannot but have a deep interest for Wesleyans on the one hand an 
Churchmen on the other.””—Nottinghim Guardian, ninaad 

“‘There is much in this book we admire.’’—Ro k, 

‘We can well recommend this—a valuable and timely treatise......Wesleyan 
Dissenters who possess but a fraction of the piety and shrewdness of the man 
whom they delight to honour, will find it difficu't to resist a‘ Layman’s’ p.eadings. 
or to answer to his arguments,”’—Church Times. 


“‘COOEE:” Tales of Australian Life. By 


Australian Ladies, Edited by Mrs. Parcuetr Martin. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
ConTEXTS. 

An OLD-TIME EPISODE in TASMANIA. By “Tasma.”—MRS, DRUM. 
MOND of QUONDONG. By Mrs. Henry Day.—VICTIM of CIRCS. By Mrs. 
Mannington Caffyn —The BOSHMAN’S REST. By Mrs. Lance Rawson.—The 
STORY of a PHOTOGRAPH. By Margaret Thomas.—The BUNYIP. By Mrs, 
Campbell Praed.—The TRAGEDY in a STUDIO. By Mrs. Patchett Martin, 


Ready immediately. 


The THRONE of CANTERBURY; or, the 


Archbishop’s Jurisdiction. By the Rev. Morris Fuuxer, Vicir of Bishop’s 
Stanton, Author of ‘‘ Our Title-Deeds,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, price 53. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London and Sydney. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. i 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Forsrae ty Holl, R A. ge et : popiee 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘“‘ Sprina,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
‘* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Finest Private Marine Esplanade in the King- 
dom. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 250 Rooms. Descriptive Tariff of Manager, 











Terms of Subscription, 
—_—~—__ 
Yearly, Half-  Quarterlv, 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom... 0 9 sents, eee, ee AL BO Git O14 Bin 7 8 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany- .., 110 6....015 3.4.4.0 7 8 


Including postage to India, China, &.... .. 112 6......016 3.....0 8 2 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator” will te 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ......... 
P| iene 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGER®Y’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital... ... «. -£1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





7 a * ial } Secretaries. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
ONDON. Established 1782. 
LowEst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


C OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvutTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page omnes £10 10 
Half-Page ..... cesiicasstaveasselede aes 
Quarter-Page......... fr 
Narrow Column ... 
Half-Column........ 
Quarter-Column 





Qaocoonace 





ComPANIEs. 





Inside Page .... 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, 


Author of “St. Briavels,’’ “Quatrefoil.” &c, 
8 vols. 


The PHILADELPHIAN. By 


Louis J. Jenninecs, M.P., Author of “The 
Millionaire,” “ Rambles among the Hills,’’ &c. 
3 vols. 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. 


By Dora Russet, Author of “ Footprints in 
the Snow,” “ The Broken Seal,” &. 3 vols. 


JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “It was a Lover and his Lass,’ 
** Agnes,” &e. 3 vols. 


RUPERT ALISON; or, 


Broken Lights. By GertrupE Forpr, Author 
of “In the Old Palazzo,’ “Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols, 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. 


By F. W. Rozinson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,” *‘ The Yourgest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vels. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers, 
—. a" SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,1 Pall Mall 
ast, S.W. 








EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager, 


HOTE L, 








HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week, 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


cePRs’Ss 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damretin and UpHam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THz INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New 


York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR APRIL, 1891. 
1. Mr. Cuarye’s Sons. Chaps. 13-16. 
2, THe Barp or OLNEY, 
3. WHIST. 
4. THOSE WESTERTON Girus. Chaps. 1-4, 
5. Wey WE Love a Man-or-War, 
6. GEOLOGICAL REMINISCENCES. 
7. “La Betra.”—Part I. 
8, ApoLogia MEA. 


9. RECOLLECTIONS CF AN OCTOGENARIAN 
Servant. (Conclusion.) 


10. Love o& Money? Chaps. 14-17, 


RicHarD Bester and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Crvin 





NEW NOVEL 
BY MRS. M. G. GLAZEBROCK. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols, crown 8yvo. 


THE DOWER OF EARTH. 


BY 


ETHEL GLAZEBROOK. 


London: PERCIVAL and CO. 





To be ready in a fortnight. 


THE WAY OUT OF THE WOOD: 


A Review of the present Industrial and Political 
Situation. By KUKLOS. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA, and CO., London Wall. 
In psper covers, ls. ; cloth, 4s. 





“A book of extraordinary interest.’”’—Newcastle 

Chronicle. 
Just published, price 6s, 
Rec AMERICA: a Study of the 
ex-Slave and his late Master. By W. Larrp 
CLowES, 

* Entertaining and instructive...... The value of the 
book as a contribution to the study of the greatest 
problem which confronts American statesmanship 
can scarcely be over-estimated.’’—Times, 


CAsseELL and Company, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, 


ISCOURSES on POSITIVE 
RELIGION. By Dr. J. H. Briper, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
REEVES and Turner, 196 Strand. 
Price One Shilling. 








NEW NOVEL by BRANDON ROY. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


a: * Mm Buk V--¥ B. 


By Branpon Roy. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S ESSAYS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
SSAYS, SCIENTIFIC, POLITI- 
'{ CAL, and SPECULATIVE. By Herzert 
Spencer. Library Edition, with Mincr Additions 
and Seven more Essays, 3 vols. 8vo (cach 10s.) 303, 
Wiitiams and Noragate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, price ls. ; fres post, 1s. 42d. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1891. 
Londen: Manchester : 

MacmILian and Co. J. E. Coryisa. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Covaus, InrivENza.—The soothing 
properties of theze medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory organs. 
In common colds and influenza, the Pills taken in- 
ternally, andthe Ointment rubbed over the chest and 
threat, are exceedingly efficacious. When influenza 
is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, safest, and 
surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, remove all 
obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, 
relieve the over-gorged air-tubes, and render respira- 
tion free, without reducing the strength, irritating 
the nerves, or depressing the spirits; such are the 
ready means of escaping from sutfericg when afflicted 
with colds, coughs, bronchitis, anii «ther chest com- 
plaints, by which the health of so mony is seriously 
and permanently injured in most countr.:s. 
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THE LATE JOHN MURRAY. 





Next week, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS: MEMOIR 
and CORRESPONDENCE of the late JOHN MURRAY, with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By Samuren Smruzs, 
LL.D. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s—NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


PERICLES, and the Golden Age of Athens. By Evelyn 


AppotTt, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. ‘ . 

«Mr. Evelyn Abbott, already well known for his fruitful studies in Greek literature and Greek history, has 
contributed an excellent volume on ‘ Pericles, and the Golden Age of Athens,’ to the series entitled ‘ Heroes 
of the Nations.’ ’”’—Times. 

“This volume is so pleasantly written, and so fully illustrated, as to be one of the most popular of the series 
to which it belongs.’’—Globe. 

“In good plain style and pleasant manner Mr. Abbott gives the outline of the Periclean age.” —Anti-Jacolin, 

*** Pericles’ gives a very readable and entertaining account of the most brilliant period of Greek history.” — 


ere PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
HORATIO NELSON, and the Naval) GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the 


Supremacy of England. By W. CLarRE Struggle of Protestantism for Existence. By C. 
RUSSELL, R. L. FietcHer, M.A. 
*,* Full Prospectus post-free on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 King William Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY MS td THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
RUSTEES 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER; 
the Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DIRECTORS. 
CuarrMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of eet Deputy-CHarrMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford. 

Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A, 

The Archdeacon of Llandaff, 

Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 

Rev. Canon Prothero, M.A. 

Rowland E. Prothero, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 

Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.O.P. 

Rev. J. Y. Stratton, M.A. 

John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 

G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 

The Dean of Exeter. The Dean of York. 
Puysicran—Dr. STONE. AcTuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 








The Archdeacon of Bath. 

George T. Biddulph, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Blackley, M.A. 

Rev. R. M:lburn Blakiston, M.A. 
W. Paget Bowman, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Bristol. 

Rev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. 
The Lord Clinton. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Durham. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 

Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. 





TOTAT, FUNDS... 2. csc ccs ce ee cee cee vee eee £3,589, 181 
TOTAT: ANNUAL INCOME on, eee ee tee cee nee 371,000 
TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED ... . «- 2,105,812 


The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECcIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £49,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the genera] population. 
In consequence of these characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 
and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d, 
5s., and 10s, : 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 











1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


An AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. 
By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan, Author of “A 
Social Departure.” With 80 Illustrations by F. 
H. Townsend. Crown §8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“* An American Girl’ is full of humorous observa- 
tion and pleasant fun. Miss Duncan is known to 
English readers as the author of the brightest, 
merriest book of travel that has appeared for many 
along day. This book has the same constant flow of 
good spirits. Her observations upon the things, the 
persons, the manners, and, above all, the women she 
sees are delightfully fresh, keen, instructive, and 
amusing......This is admirably done, and the book 
ought to be read by every one who can enjoy a g 0d. 
humoured, satirical exposure of our peculiarities.”— 
Scotsman, 


The LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest 
GLANVILLE, Author of ‘‘ Among Cape Kaffirs,” 
&c. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume 
Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 

“ The wealth of stirring incident and strong sit u1- 
tions, and the easy, impetuous style in which the novel 
is written, easily countervail any objections thit rise 
against the verisimilitude of the story, and tho bovk 
as a whole is enjoyable and stimulating.’’—Scotsman. 


The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
of PHRA the PHGSNICIAN. By Epwin 
LeEsTER ARNOLD. Second Edition. 8 vols., at all 
Libraries, 


The GREAT TABOO. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ Strange Stories,’’ &c. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 











A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c. 
By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“What a sweet and exquisite pathos Mr. Bret 
Harte has alwaysat command! ‘A Sappho of Green 
Springs’ may be counted among the best of Mr. Bret 
Harte’s later writings.’’—Illustra/ed London News, 








“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bush 
rangers and Blacks. By Hume Nispet. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

*** Bail Up!’ is quite the best book of its kind that 
has been published during the last year or two.”— 

Academy. 





A CATALOGUE of nearly SIX 
HUNDRED WORKS of FiCTION, 
&c., published by CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 
Piccadilly, London, W., with a Critical or De- 
scriptive Notice of each Book (44 pp. demy 8vo), 
will be sent free upon receipt of a post-card. 


POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 


By WALTER BESANT—For Faith and Freedom. 
By GRANT ALLEN—The Tentsof Shem. By HALL 
CAINE—The Shadow of a Crime; A Son of Hagar; 
The Deemster. By AUSTIN CLARE—For the Love 
of a Lass. By DICK DONOVAN—The Man from 
Manchester. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS—Kitty. 
By WILKIE COLLINS—The Legacy of Cain ; Arma- 
dale ; After Dark ; NoName. By CHARLES GIBBON 
—Fancy Free. By J. E. MUDDOCK—The Dead Man’s 
Secret. 


MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REAR- 
GUARD. By Hersert Warp. With a Map 
by F. S. Weller, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, 1s,; 
cloth, ls. 6d. 

“ Ashort, interesting, and very readable little book, 
which puts the matter perhaps more clearly and 
better than any of its forerunners.”—Saturday Review, 


The OTHER SIDE of the EMIN 

PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. 

By H. R. Fox Bourne. Crown 8v:, cloth extra, 6s. 

**An extremely clever and incisive book.’’—St. 
James's Gazette. 


The CITATION and EXAMINATION 
of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, &. 
To which isadded, ACONFERENCE of MASTER 
EDMUND SPENSER. By Watrrr SavaGe 
Lanpor. Fcap. 8vo, half-roxburgh, 2s, 6d. 
“This little book, in its charming half-roxburgh 
bizciag ef greon and scarlet, merits popular accept- 
uuce for its intrinsic worth, and for the humour and 
imagination which are blended with consummate 
literary art.’’—Speaker, 

















CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


8vo, 63. 


JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. 


Portrait and Fac-simile, 


With 
Demy 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 
NATURAL MORALS, By Rev. H. Hueues, M.A. 
Vol. I—NATURAL MORALS. 12s. 


Vol. II—SUPERNATURAL MORALS, 12s, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. Edited by 


Lord Roynatp GowER. With 2 Portraits. 
Vols, IIT. and IV, now ready. 


An OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By the late 


Joun Woop WarTER. Edited by RicHaRD GARNETT, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 
4 vols., 56s, 
**Two more priceless volumes of ‘An Old Shropshire Oak.’ ’’—Speaker. 
**So charming is the style and so rich the matter, that there are few who will 
complain that the ‘ Shfopshire Oak’ is garrulously given.”—Scotsman, 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


of the REFORMATION in 


By the late 


ENGLAND and on the CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. 
Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, M.A. 
‘*A not unworthy memorial of a highly gifted mind and a character of rare 
distinction.”’—Times. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT. By Pro- 


fessor Diopato Lioy. Translated from the Italian by W. Hastixz, B.D. 
[Px1LosopHicaL LrBrary. 
**The book on the whole recommends itself strongly as a substantial contribu- 
tion to the literature of its subject.” —Scot: 





8vo, 16s. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the INDO- 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES. Vol. II. MORPHOLOGY. By Kart Bruemany. 
SECOND EDITION. 


EXAMINATION of WATER for SANITARY 


and TECHNICAL PURPOSES. By Henry Lerrmann, M.D., Ph.D., and 
Witi1am Beam, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 53. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY; or, 


logical Theory of Cosmos. By Cam1Lo CaLiEsa, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAITH and UNFAITH, and other Essays. 


By 0. Keaan Pavt. 


Physio- 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


VOICES from the HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


By Rev. ALFRED Gurney, M.A, Vicar of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, Author of 
“* The Vision of the Eucharist.”’ 

*“ Mr, Gurney writes brightly and unaffectedly.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Will go straight to the hearts of bereaved mourners...... Their graceful fancies 
whisper Po and comfort, and will be welcomed in many a saddened home.” 
—John Bull, 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


PSALMS of the WEST. Small crown 8vo, 


price ls, 6d. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OAK and MAPLE. By Mrs. H. Coghill, 
Author of ‘‘ Work for the Night is Coming.” 
Small crown 8vo, 5s, 
DREAMING. By Blancor Dash, Author 
of “ Tales of a Tennis-Party.’”” 
Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 3s. 6d. 


TINTINNABULA. New Poems. By Charles 


NEWTON RoBINSON. 
“Mr. Robinson's verse is good enough to win him a very high place among our 
minor poets.” —Guardian, 
‘* Full of expressive touches, and has a fine stirring movement that is all its 
own.’—Saturday Review, 


EMINENT ACTORS. Edited by William Archer. 


Crown 8vo. 


CHARLES MACKLIN. By Edward Abbott 


Parry. [Immediately. 
THOMAS BETTERTON. By Robert Lowe. 
2s, 6d. 


“In dealing with this intractable and fascinating subject Mr. Lowe earns our 
warm admiration...... His book constitutes the handiest and the best guide to the 
comprehension of the Restoration stage that is at present in existence,”— 
Saturday Review. 

P « = his account of Betterton’s life, Mr. Lowe is lucid and never dull.”’—Anti- 
‘acobin, 

‘*Mr. Lowe is to be congratulated on his success...... The book is one that 

should be read.”—Daily Graphic, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS 


WILL MAKE THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE 
in the APRIL number of 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price One Shilling. Published March 24th. 
*,* See aiso p. 423. 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by Perer Cunyrnesam, F.S.A, New 
Edition, with additional Portraits, 9 vols, demy 8vo, £5 5s. 








Now ready. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT’S REMINIS- 


CENCES. A New and Cheaper Edition being, the Eighth. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, paper cover, ls, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 


By H. 8S. MERBRIMAN. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Merriman is undoubtedly clever; his pictures of the tortures endured 
by some victims of Russian oppression when sent to Siberia yield to none in 
their weird and pathetic realism.””—Morning Post, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“*A most graphic and interesting story, working up to a climax of power and 
intensity.”— Daily Telegraph. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN BRIGAND.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 
A Pendant to “* Miss Bayle’s Romance.’’ 
By W. FRASER RAE, 


Author of ‘* Maygrove,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


By MARY E. MANN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ALSO READY. 
TO SAVE HIMSELF. 


By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 





A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The PARTING of the WAYS. By M. 


Betuam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,’’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A New and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 


NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each Novel 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. The Thirty-fourth Volume has just been issued. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majecty thesQu-en. 
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NUTTALL’S 
STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By the Rev. JAMES WOOD. 


The New Illustrated 1890 Edition. 


REASONS why Nuttall’s Dictionary by Wood ts 


now preferred to all others in practical use :— 


. Its Completeness. Its 100,000 References. 
. Its Clear Type and General Production. 

. Its Full Pronunciation and Derivations. 

. Its Illustrations, Numerous and Graphic. 

. Its Technical Terms and Vocabulary. 

. Its Classical and Foreign Phrases. 

. Its Definitions of Scientific Terms. 

. Its Accuracy and Comprehensiveness. 

. Its Utility at Word Competitions. 


. Because it is the Cheapest and Most Convenient Dictionary 
Published. 


. Because it can be Obtained Everywhere in Great Britain and 
the Colonies, as every Bookseller has it in Stock. 


_ 
SMO ON Oa ON 


— 
_ 





* When purchasing avoid Old Editions and Imitations. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d.; half 

Persian morocco, marbled edges, 5s.; half Persian 

morocco, gilt top, with Patent Index, 6s.; half-calf 
extra, marbled edges, 7s. 6d. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Now ready, price Highteenpence, the Second Number of 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor 8S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ Of the numerous additions which have recently been 
made to the periodical literature of the country, none looks more promising than 
a new quarterly, the Critical Review...... It deserves, and will to all appearance 
attain, success as an organ of the higher scholarship.” 

The Contributors to Nos. 1 and 2 include—Canon Driver; Professors Sanday, 
Sayce, Ryle, Plummer, Bruce, Davidson; Principals Fairbairn, Rainy, Simon, &c. 

Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription (post-free), Six Shillings. 


DECLARATIONS and LETTERS on the VATICAN 
DECREES, 1869-1887. By J.J.1. Von Détuincer. Authorised Translation. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

** Indispensable to every one who would have an intelligent grasp of the Infalli- 
bility question.”,—Dr. ALFRED PLUMMER. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY: Its Origin, Historical Growth, 
and Relation to New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr. Epwarp Rirnm. Now 
ready, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. New Edition, Translated by Rev. Lewis A. 
MviRuHEAD, B.D. With an Introduction by Professor A. B. Davrpson, D.D. 

** No work of the same compass could be named that contains so much that is 
instructive on the nature of prophecy in general, and particularly on the branch 

of it specially treated in the book.’’—Professor A. B. Davipson, D.D. 


Professor SCHURER’S HISTORY of the JEWISH 
PEOPLE in the TIME of OUR LORD. In 5 vols. 8vo, price £2 12s. 6d. 
INDEX VOLUME, now ready, 2s. 6d. net. 

* Recognised as the standard authority on the subject.’’—Critical Review. 


Professor DELITZSCH’S COMMENTARY on ISAIAH. 


Translated from the Fourth (and last) Edition. With Introduction by Pro- 
fessor S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 
Note.—By special arrangement with the Author, Messrs. Clark: have the sole 
vight of publishing an English Translation of this, the Last Edition cf his “ Isaiah.” 
it is dedicated to Professors Cheyne and Driver, of Osford. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most iaveueee terms, orders for their own 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


(AT THE LIBRARIES.) 





A Colonial Tramp: 
Travels and Adventures in Australia, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, &c. 
By HUME NISBET, Author of “ Eight Belis,” “ Bail Up,” §e. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 32s, 


‘*Fullof bright, clever information abont the Australians and their country...... 
The sketches from the author’s pencil are full, like his chapters, of dash and 
cleverness.’’—Scotsman, 


Under Sentence. 


By MARY CROSS. 2. vols. 
*« Trots and gallops somewhat in the style of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ ’’--National Observer. 
“The plot is quite exciting.”’—Queen. 
** An emotional romance with plenty of excitement in it.”—Pictorial Worlds 





John Squire’s Secret. 
By CHARLES J. WILLS, Author of “The Pit Town 
Coronet,’ &c. 8 vols. 


**A rollicking story...... Undeniable vivacity.”’—Times, 
**A really enjoyable tale.’’—Morning Post, 
** Delightfully easy-going reading.’’—Scottish Leader, 


Just Impediment. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 2 vols. 
“A rare example of the way in which a novel, like a roundel, should be 


‘wrought.’ Mr. Pryce’s work recalls the style of Octave Fenillet by its clearness, 
conciseness, its literary reserve, and brilliancy of touch.’’—Athenzum. 


“A striking story, and admirably told.. ...He has canght and absolutely holds 
in his pages the very essence of London.’”’— Queen. 


Love’s Legacy. 
By RICHARD ASHE KING (“Basil”). 8 vols. 


“Tt is pleasant to find a novel which has in it so much originality and fresh- 
ness,” —Guardian, 


WARD & DOWNEY, Publishers, 12 York St., Covent Garden, London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
APRIL, 1891, 


Containing the first of an important Series of Articles on ‘* Ocean 
Steamships,” entitled 


“OCEAN PASSENGER TRAVEL.” 


The development of the great Transatlantic lines is rapidly traced down to the 
modern greyhounds, the ‘City of Paris’ and ‘ Teutonic.’ The increase of Trans- 
atlantic voyaging, the luxuries of a modern steamer, the stocking of the larder, 
festivals and observances on the various Lines, the steeraze, &c., are among the 
topics of this entertaining paper. 


THIS NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS :— 


A Kangaroo Hunt. By Bircr Harrison, Illustrations from Paintings 
by the Author.—Horace, Book I., Ode XXI., In HONOUR o DIANA 
and APOLLO. The Illustration by J. R. Weguelin.—Gaspar Nunez de 
Arce. By Rorxo OapeN. With Portrait—The Meaning of the Dakota 
Outbreak. By Hersert WELSH. With a Map of the Sioux Indian Reserva 
tion.—What is Right-Handedness? By Txomas Dwicut, M.D. With 
numerous Illustrations.—Where the Ice Never Melts : The CRUISE of 
the U.S. STEAMER ‘THETIS’ in 1889, By RoBert Gorvon BuTLEeR. With 
Illustrations.—Jerry. Chaps, 13-14. (To be concluded in May.)\—The Relief 
of Captain Nelson, By A. J. Mounteyry Jepuson. [Illustrated by 
Frederic Villiers—The Story of the Fresh-Air Fund. By Wittarp 
Parsons.—The Point of View: CLOISTRAL CRITICISM; As to the 
LONG-ENGAGED; The INVESTIGATION of CRIME. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 502 of 


OTHERAN’S PRICH-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
containing some Fine Works PRINTED on VELLUM, and numerous Good 
Books in many branches of Science, Art, and General Literature. 








A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
186 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


tome DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDS 4 owe ee ees £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ws oe nee tee aeve 15,000,000 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (0S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


Or, the Great Consummation. 
A POEM. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., 
Author of “‘ The L’ght of Asia,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed 
by ‘ The Light of Asia,’ will turn to this new volume with lively expectation...... 
The whole burden of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian 
faith a3 compared with that of Buddha.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ The poet’s real task i3 to compare Christ’s character 
and teaching with the character and doctrine of Buddha, and ia this task he has 
accomplished signal success...... The spirit is reverent and devout, nor does the 
vcrse fail in nobility of thought or beauty of form.”” 


Archdeacon FARRAR, in LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—“ The author of this book 
has little to fear from comparison with any other poet of our time, and the 
iutrins‘c merit of his poems will secure them a permanent place in English litera- 
ture......For myself, I can only say that I have read it with delight and with keen 
interest. It seems to me to be a very beautiful poem, rich in noble thoughts. I 
venture to provhery for it a wide and loving appreciation wherever the English 
language is spoken. I believe that it will be even more popular than ‘ The Light 
of Asia,’” 





Vol. II. of GARDINER’S STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By SamueL Rawson GaRpDINER, M.A., 
LL.D.. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c. 3 vols. 
Vol. I., B.C. 55—A.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. (Ready.) 
Vol. II , 1509-1689, With 96 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s, (Just published.) 
Vol. III. (In preparation.) 


NEW BOOK by HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 


Dunning Macreop, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. Vol, II., Part L., 4s, 6d. (ready). Vol. II., 
Part II., 10s. 6d. (just published). 


The SEAL of FATE. A Novel. 


H. Pottock and Lady Pottock. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace 


Hutcuinson, ANDREW Lana, H. S. C. Everarp, T. RuTHERFORD CLARK, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. 8S. King, 
and from Photographs, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


RHYMELETS. By Edward Locke Tomlin. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL LIST. 


The ORACLES of GOD: Nine Lectures on 


the Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance of 
the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. By W. Sanpay, M.A., 
D.D., LL D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis. Crown 8vo, 4:. 


MAXIMS and GLEANINGS from _ the 


WRITINGS of H. P. LIDDON, D.D. Selected and Arranged by “CO. M. 8.” 
Crown 16mo, 2s. 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR. Verses for the 


Sundays aud Holy Days throughout the Year. By C. H. Wooprurr, B.C.L. 
With an Introduction by the Right Reverend the BisHor of SouTHWELL. 
Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


A LADDER of HEAVEN: an Allegory in 


Verse. With Preface by the Right Reverend the BisHor of Lincoty, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An INQUIRY into the NATURE of OUR 


LORD’S KNOWLEDGE as MAN, By W. 8S. Swayne, M.A, Oxon., Clerk 
in Holy Orders, Theological Lecturer and Diocesan Preacher in the Diocese 
of Lichfield. With a Preface by the Bisuor of Satispury. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


PEACE and ITS HINDRANCES. By the 


Right Rev. Bishop ASHTON OXENDEN, formerly Bishop of Montreal. Crown 
8vo, 1s., paper vover, [In a few days, 


By Walter 


[Neat week. 





On March 24th, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 102. 


APRIL, 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp. Chaps. 16-18, 
UPON A DAY. By Ausyrn Barryre. 
The PUPIL.—Part II. By Henry James, 
SARK. By C. W. Kennepy. 
SALLY. By Mrs. Parr, 
An ITALIAN COUNTRY HOUSE, A.D. 1490-1500, By Sepast1an Evans, LL.D. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By AnprEew Lana, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


GQETHE'S 
FAUST. 


A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION OF 
BOTH PARTS, 


ith Hull Introduction and Notes, 
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Opinions of the Press on Part I. 


—— 


‘Tn not a few passages furnishes a more exact and faithful rendering than any 
other that has appeared in poetic form.’’—Scotsman, 


‘« Mr, Birds’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy. We nowhere find him sinking 
below a high average of excellence. We can recommend the work for its excellent 
notes. They are precisely the sort of notes which we want for ‘Faust.’ We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.””—Westminster Review, 


“‘ The translation is generally excellent, and the prison scene is magnificently 
rendered. The Easter Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and distant 
song which constitutes the peculiar charm of the original, and the interpretation 
of Faust’s speculative speeches clothes with new form and life a part of the play 
which to the unlearned reader seems misty and heavy.’’—Notes and Queries. 


“Mr. Birds wisely discards the delus‘ve canon of exact ‘similarity of form’ as 
essential in a verse translation...... He is always intent on realising and giving the 
meaning of the German poet, and has studied the poem with the minutest care...... 
The introduction is full of interest, and the notes have the same merit. The 
wealth of information in the notes will have an unusual interest and charm,”— 
Literary Woild. 





Opinions of the Press on Part Il. 


—— 


“Mr, Birds does not compare disadvantageously with Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
translation, which has apparently obtained or usurped the position of standard 
His is more faithful and not much less good.’’—Saturday Review. 


*Asarule, Mr. Birds is wonderfully successful in rendering not only Goethe’s 
meaning—the intellectual substance of which can be set down in plain prose—but 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the work, the intangible something which, under 
the hand of a merely mechanical translator, always evaporates. From a metrical 
point of view, this translation must be warmly commended. It has ease, fluency, 
and variety, and Mr. Birds’s ear is uniformly good. The elaborate notes...... can 
be praised without reserve.”—Manchester Examiner. 


** On the whole, readers acquainted with the original will feel satisfied with this 
translation, and the copious notes at the end of the volume are not only valuable, 
but also exceedingly interesting. The work is one of which Mr. Birds may be proud, 
and it should meet with ready appreciation.” —Dundee Courier, 


**Mr. Birds’s version of Part II. is better, I think, than his own rendering of 
Part I.’’—E. D, A. MorsHEapD, in the Academy. 


“Mr, Birds has given us a meritorious rendering and a series of really excellent 
notes. They supply the elucidation of which no work stands more in need, and 
they are commendably brief and to the point.” —Literary World. 


“Mr, Birds’s translation will compare very favourably with those of his pre- 
decessors. It is masterly and sympathetic, its beauties are manifold, and some 
portions of it are deserving of the highest praise. The notes which he appends to 
it are all that could be desired; they are neither so short as to be valueless, 
nor so long as to be wearisome, and Mr. Birds’s intimacy with the details of the 
poem is shown on every page.” —Inquirer. 


“‘ Mr. Birds has done well to supply the reader with abundant notes embodying 
Goethe’s own disclosures of his purpose in his conversations with Eckermann, the 
interpretations of various German critics, and those of Taylor and Carlyle.”— 
Guardian. 
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